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You sell best in 
Canada by 


manufacturing there 


CANADA WELCOMES BRITISH INDUSTRY and the setting up of 
your own establishment there can be greatly assisted by the Taylor 
Woodrow Group facilities and service. Associates and subsidiaries of 
Taylor Woodrow can act for you on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Your Canadian factory can be basically planned and designed here 
in London, and our people in Canada will assist in factory 
location. Building finance repayment can be arranged over a period 
of years from your own dollar earnings. Your plant and 

machinery can be shipped from this country so that the minimum 
amount of hard currency is required to bridge the gap 

between inception and profitable earnings. 


If this plan interests you, we will be glad to meet you and place 
our facilities and experience at your disposal. 


TAYLOR WOODROW Be. 


BUILD EVERYWHERE 
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Mining for 
Progress 


In many lands where the world’s call for 
minerals has given a spur to mining, 

strange new mechanical shapes are putting 
the stamp of the twentieth century on to 
primaeval landscape. Petroleum is a close 
partner in all the mining enterprises which 
are contributing to progress. Petroleum fuels 
supply their power and motivate the vehicles 
that carry the heavy ores to the smelters, 
railheads and ports; oils and greases 

keep the equipment running 

smoothly and economically 


But progress is its own taskmaster, 
generating new and changing demands 
for oil. Rich in experience, resources and 
skilled personnel Shell, in all its 
world-wide operations, is geared to 

the task and to the responsibility 

of meeting those demands 


serving progress 


we as 


TBS SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED - ST. HELEN'S COUR? LONDON 8.C.3 
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ELECTION OF CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL 


At the meeting of Council held on 14th July, Sir Alfred Bossom, Bt., LL.D., 
F.R.1.B.A., J.P., M.P., was unanimously re-elected Chairman of Council for 
the coming year. 


INDUSTRIAL ART BURSARIES COMPETITION, 
1958 


Full particulars of the Competition to be held in 1958 have now been published. 
The following sections will be included and, except where otherwise stated, 
one Bursary of £150 will be offered in each: 

DOMESTIC ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES ACRYLIC SHEET (‘PERSPEX’ 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS CLOCKS AND WATCHES 

DOMESTIC SOLID-FUEL-BURNING LAMINATED PLASTICS 

APPLIANCES STAGE AND TELEVISION 

CARPETS (TWO BURSARIES) 

DRESS TEXTILES (TWO BURSARIES) FOOTWEAR 

FURNISHING TEXTILES FURNITURE (THREE BURSARIES) 

WOMEN’S FASHION WEAR (TWO BIANCA PACKAGING 

MOSCA AWARDS OF {200 AND {100 TYPOGRAPHY 
RESPECTIVELY ) WALL-PAPER 

In addition to the above Bursaries, the Council of the Society may provide 
supplementary awards from the Art Congress Studentship Trust Fund and 
from the Owen Jones Memorial Trust Fund; and subject to certain conditions, 
successful candidates will also be offered Associate Membership of the Society 

The Sir Frank Warner Memorial Medal will be awarded to the candidate 
submitting the best design in the Set Test in either the Furnishing Textiles, 
Dress Textiles, or Carpet sections of the Competition, if of sufficient merit. 
This Medal may be awarded to a successful candidate in addition to a Bursary. 

The last day for the receipt of entry forms is 13th October, 1958. A copy of 
the brochure containing all particulars of the Competition will be sent on 
application to Mr. I. Jacobs, the Bursaries officer. 
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CONFERENCE ON APPRENTICESHIP 


The Conference on Apprenticeship (details of which were announced in the 
May issue of the Fournal) was held at the Society’s House on gth July under 
the chairmanship of Lord Nathan, and was very well attended by representatives 
of industry, education, the trade unions and other interested organizations. 
The subjects discussed were: the problem of craft apprenticeship in the smaller 
firm, which included consideration of group apprenticeship, joint training 
centres, block release schemes and pre-apprenticeship courses in technical 
schools and colleges; and the opportunities for closer co-operation between 
industry and education in apprenticeship training. 

A full report of the proceedings will be published in the Fourna/ in the autumn. 


MEETING OF COUNCIL 


A meeting of Council was held on Monday, 14th July, 1958. Present: 
Sir Alfred Bossom (in the Chair); Mrs. Mary Adams; Dr. W. Greenhouse Allt; 
Sir Hilary Blood; the Honble. G. C. H. Chubb; Mr. R. E. Dangerfield; Mr. 
John Gloag; Sir Ernest Goodale; Sir William Halcrow; Mr. A. C. Hartley; 
Dr. R. W. Holland; Lord Latham; Mr. Edgar E. Lawley; Mr. F. A. Mercer; 
Lord Nathan; the Earl of Radnor; Sir Gilbert Rennie; Professor R. D. Russell; 


Mr. C. A. P. Southwell; Sir Stephen Tallents; Professor S, Tolansky; Mr. G. E. 
Tonge; Sir Griffith Williams and Miss Anna Zinkeisen; with Dr. K. W. 
Luckhurst (Secretary); Mr. G. E. Mercer (Deputy Secretary) and Mr. J. 5S. 
Skidmore (Assistant Secretary). 


ELECTIONS 


The following candidates were duly elected Fellows of the Society: 
Aldous, Professor John Gray, M.A., Ph.D., Halifax Co., N.S., Canada. 
Allen, Leslie Alfred, Ph.D., D.Sc., Orpington, Kent. 

Atkinson, Brian Hebblewhite, Enugu, Nigeria. 

Barrie, John Thomas, Leeds, Yorks. 

Beauchamp, Peter Clare, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Blakey, William, M.A., Ph.D., Stourbridge, Worcs. 
Blunt, George Francis Hounslow, Pinner, Middx. 

Boal, Mrs. Sarah, Pelham, New York, U.S.A. 

Botha, Philippus Christoffel, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Brown, Robert, J.P., Bolton, Lancs. 

Budgen, Miss Suzanne Marguerite, B.A., Reigate, Surrey. 
Bunyan, John, London. 

Campion, Miss Cynthia, N.D.D., London. 


Freeman, Ifor Walter, Liverpool, Lancs. 
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Gentry, Bryen, Lindfield, Sussex. 

George, Edward Percival, Sherborne, Dorset. 

Germaney, Robert William, A.R.I.B.A., Itchen Abbas, Hants. 
Hoare, Ronald Wilfrid Charles, A.R.I.B.A., Basingstoke, Hants. 
Hoather, Roy Colin, B.Sc., Ph.D., London. 

Hopper, The Revd. Thomas William Gregory, London. 
Johnson, William Edward, A.M.I.Mech.E., Woldingham, Surrey 
Kidd, Maurice Graham, B.L., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Knight, Mrs. Marion Ellen, St. Ives, Huntingdon. 

Lord, Wilfred, A.M.I.Mech.E., Slough, Bucks. 

Macmillan, Charles, Edinburgh. 

Malik, Ghulam Mohammad, M.A., London. 

Mhajan, Tarlochan Singh, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Odell, Miss Marion Evelyn, M.Sc., Ferring-by-Sea, Sussex 
Peate, Henry Williams, Durban, Natal, South Africa. 

Platford, Jack Frederick Charles, London. 

Reinhardt, Max, London. 

Ritter, George Jacob, M.Sc., D.Phil., Stellenbosch, C.P., South Africa 
Robinson, Professor Robert Anthony, Ph.D., D.Sc., Singapore. 
Roché, Robert, New York City, U.S.A. 

Shavitsky, Abner, B.Agr.Sc., London. 

Steel, James Robert, Morden, Surrey. 

Stott, Miss Mildred, Dunstable, Beds. 

Torell, Dr. Per, L.D.S., Gothenburg, Sweden. 

Turner, George Middleton, J.P., Stewart Island, New Zealand. 
Voegelin, Walter, D.Phil., Basle, Switzerland. 

Walker, James Adolphus, B.A., New Delhi, India. 

Walker, John, B.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.I.M., Cheam, Surrey. 
Waterhouse, Professor Ellis Kirkham, C.B.E., M.A., Birmingham, Warwicks. 
Weiss, Miss Lillian, New York, U.S.A. 

Whalley, Harold Kenneth, M.A., Ph.D., Haslemere, Surrey. 
Williams, Charles Garrett, D.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., London. 


EXAMINATIONS COMMITTEE 
The resignation of Sir Edward Crowe from the Chair of the Examinations 
Committee, which he had occupied since 1942, was accepted with great regret, 


and Dr. R. W. Holland was appointed to succeed him. 


L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


An invitation for the Society to be represented on the governing body of the 
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L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts was accepted, and Mr. A. R. N 
Roberts was appointed as the Society’s representative. 
DESIGN OF SWINEY CUP, 1959 

It was decided to invite Mr. David Mellor, M.S.I.A., to design and mal 


the Swiney cup to be awarded in January, 1959. 


TRAINING OF CRAFTSMEN 


Consideration was given to certain problems relating to the training of crafts- 


men for the artistic crafts. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


A quantity of financial and other business was transacted. 


HUNDRED AND FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
WEDNESDAY, 25TH JUNE, 1958 


SIR ALFRED BOSSOM, BT., LL.D., F.R.I.B.A., J.P., M.P., 


Chairman of Council of the Society, in the Chair 


The Two Hundred and Fourth Annual General Meeting was held or 
Wednesday, 25th June, 1958, at 3 p.m., at the Society’s House, in accordance 
with the Bye-Laws, for the purpose of receiving the Council’s Report and the 


Financial Statements for 1957, and for the election of officers. 


The Secretary read the Notice convening the meeting and proved that it had 


been duly exhibited and published, as required by the Bye-Laws. 


The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting, held on 26th June, 1957, 
and of the Special General Meeting held on 1oth February, 1958, were then 
taken as read, the Secretary having summarized their contents, and were signed 


by the Chairman as a correct record. 


The Chairman then called upon the Secretary to summarize the Annual Report 
of the Council : 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


204th SESSION, 1957-8 
ALBERT MEDAL 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to accept the Albert Medal for 1958, 
awarded to her by the Council with the approval of H.R.H. the President, 
‘to mark Her Majesty’s personal service to arts, manufactures and commerce, 
at home and abroad’. ‘The Queen has signified her wish that the Council should 
attend at Buckingham Palace later in the year, when the President will mak« 


the presentation to Her Majesty. 
H.. H.R.H. THE PRESIDENT 


\n important event of the year was the visit of the President, who came to 
the Society’s House on 7th November to present his gift of a new lecture bench. 
Soon after his arrival, His Royal Highness presented the Benjamin Franklin 
Medal for 1957 to Professor F. C. Williams. He then took luncheon with the 
Chairman and Members of Council, and in the afternoon presided at a special 
meeting of the Society. A large gathering of Fellows saw the Duke of Edinburgh 
make the formal presentation of his gift, and also of the Bicentenary Medal 
for 1957 to Sir Ernest Goodale, and of a R.D.I. Diploma to Mr. Misha Black. 

The Society's new lecture bench, designed by Professor R. D. Russell, Master 
of the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry, was illustrated and described 
in the issue of the Journal for December, 1957, which also contained a full account 
of His Royal Highness’s visit. 

Earlier in the year, on gth July, the Council of the Society were received at 
Buckingham Palace by His Royal Highness, for the presentation of the Albert 


Medal for 1957 to Sir Christopher Hinton. 


Wr. R. B. BENNETT EMPIRE PRIZE 


With the approval of the President, and on the recommendation of the 
Commonwealth Section Committee, the Council awarded the R. B. Bennett 
Empire Prize for 1957 to Mr. Benedict Chuka Enwonwu, M.B.E., for his 
achievements as a sculptor and for his work in encouraging the development of 
African art. 

The prize was presented to Mr. Enfonwu by the Chairman of Council at the 
Inaugural Meeting of the 204th Session on 6th November, 1957. 


IV. THE BENFAMIN FRANKLIN MEDAL 


With the approval of the President, the Council awarded the Benjamin 


Franklin Medal for 1958 to Mr. Peter Ustinov, ‘for his work in the field of 
drama’. 
The Benjamin Franklin Medal, which was instituted in 1956 to commemorate 
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the 25oth anniversary of Franklin’s birth and the 2ooth anniversary of his 
election to membership of this Society (both of which occasions fell in that 
year), is for award to ‘individuals who have attained early distinction, with 
promise of future achievement, in the promotion of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce’. The first award of the medal was made in 1957 to Professor 
F. C. Williams, O.B.E., F.R.S., who received it from the hands of the President 
at the Society’s House on 7th November, 1957. 


V. BICENTENARY MEDAL 


The Bicentenary Medal for 1958 was awarded to Mr. John Gloag, 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Hon. F.S.1.A. 


VI. EXAMINATIONS 


During the present Session the number of entries for the various examinations 
conducted by the Society has, for the first time, exceeded a quarter of a million. 
The actual total is 269,418, which exceeds the total of last year by 48,712. 

The following is an analysis of this total: 

1957-56 

(a) Ordinary (Single-Subject) __... ihe ee os 203,326 
(6b) School Certificate oe - = ms sit 29,396 
(c) Senior School Commercial C ertificate os te 1,224 
(d) Oral Tests ae div Pe oii “ee eae 6,207 
(e) Grouped Course Si a re a 25,8 
(f) Teacher’s Certificate in Shorthand 
(g) Teacher’s Certificate in Typewriting 
(h) Road Transport Subjects an 
(i) British Transport Commission (Pudiabiinye examina- 

tion of candidates under Apprenticeship Schemes) ... 
(j) British European Airways (Special proficiency tests 

in Shorthand and ‘T'ypewriting) 


Royal Air Force Administrative Apprentices (Scheme 


of endorsement of certificates awarded by the Air 
Ministry) 


269,418 





It is satisfactory that the very large increase shown in the above table is spread 
over the three main types of examinations offered by the Society: the Ordinary 
(Single-Subject), the School Certificate, and the Grouped Course, in which 
the increases are 27,847; 13,890; and 7,098 respectively. 

This ever-increasing demand for the Society’s examinations is very gratifying 
indeed, not only to the Council and officers of the Society, but also to 
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the examiners and moderators, and to the members of the numerous committees 
who have given their time and valuable advice in the preparation of the 
regulations, syllabuses, and other matters connected with the examinations. 


School Certificate Examinations 

Last year a scheme of examination for the award of a School ‘Technical 
Certificate was instituted which was similar in structure and general aim to that 
for the School Commercial Certificate which had been offered since 1927. 
The new certificate was designed essentially for boys, and this resulted in a large 
number of requests for the scheme to be extended still farther by the inclusion 
of general and domestic subjects more suitable for girls. In these circumstances, 
the requirements for the Society’s school examinations were considered by 
a specially appointed committee, and a revised and comprehensive scheme has 
been instituted this year covering general, commercial, domestic and technical 
subjects. Candidates are required to enter for a minimum of five subjects, and 
are awarded a School Certificate if they pass in English language and any four 
additional subjects, or a School Certificate (Commercial) or a School Certificate 
(Technical) if they pass in English Language plus four additional subjects 
from prescribed groups; candidates failing to get the full certificate receive 
a certificate stating the subjects in which they have been successful. 

This comprehensive scheme of examination, with a pass level approaching 
the standard of the former General School Certificate examinations, has been 
warmly welcomed by school authorities in all parts of the country, and entries 
have been received from 3,823 candidates; for the Senior School Commercial 
Certificate there are 81 entrants. Between them, these candidates are taking 
25,357 subject-entries. 

In addition, in Nigeria there have this year been 808 candidates for the 
examinations for the School Certificate (Commercial) and 56 for those for the 
Senior School Commercial Certificate; the numbers of subject-entries are 4,952 
and 311 respectively, as against 2,987 and 1,477 in 1957. 

The examinations for the Senior School Commercial Certificate will be 
offered so long as there is a sufficient demand for them. 


British European Airways 

The special arrangements under which the Society has, since 1951, conducted 
proficiency tests in shorthand and typewriting for employees of British European 
Airways, have been discontinued. In view of changing organization, including 
the introduction of audio-typists, the small numbers of candidates for the 
proficiency tests will in future be dealt with internally. 


Miscellaneous 

Four Silver Medallists at the Society’s examinations in 1957 have been elected 
to Associate Membership. 

The Worshipful Company of Clothworkers has again generously contributed 
towards the cost of the silver and bronze medals. 
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A fuller report on the Society’s examinations during the past year will be 
published in the Journal in the autumn. 


Vi. INDUSTRIAL ART BURSARIES 
COMPETITION 


The largest number of candidates hitherto participated in the seventeen 
sections included in the 1957 Competition (423 as compared with the previous 
record figure of 412 in the 1956 Competition). 

The Competition included for the first time sections for the design of packaging, 
stage settings, and typography. ‘The other branches of industrial design represented 
were: acrylic sheet (‘Perspex’); carpets; domestic electrical appliances ; domestic 
solid-fuel-burning appliances ; dress textiles ; electric-light fittings ; film and television 
settings ; footwear ; furnishing textiles; furniture ; jewellery; laminated plastics ; 
pottery ; wall-paper, and women’s fashion wear. 

Altogether twenty-six Bursaries, amounting in value to £3,050, were awarded 
Eighteen of the candidates who won these Bursaries were between eighteen and 
twenty-one years of age and eligible for Associate Membership of the Society, 
to which they have now been elected. 

An illustrated Report on the Competition was published, a summary of which 
appeared in the Journal for March, 1958. ‘The annual exhibition of winning and 
commended designs was held in the Society’s House in May, and was formally 
opened by Sir John Maud, G.C.B., C.B.E., Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, and formerly Permanent Secretary to the Ministry 
of Education, in the presence of an audience which included the successful 
candidates, their teachers, representatives of the supporting industries and the 
jurors responsible for judging the Competition. (A report of the ceremony 
held on 6th May was published in the June issue of the fournal.) he exhibition 
will subsequently be shown in Belfast, Carlisle, High Wycombe, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, Manchester, Newcastle-under-Lyme and Stoke-on-Trent. 

One of the most important features of these annual competitions is th¢ 


opportunity for travel abroad which they offer to young designers, who thereby 


gain experience of a particularly valuable nature which might not otherwis« 
come their way. Considerable care and attention is therefore paid each year to 
ensuring that the successful candidates make the most desirable use of their 
awards. Their itineraries having first been discussed with members of the 
relevant jury, as well as with their school authorities, the Bursary winners set 
out on their tours provided with letters of introduction and other information 
which will enable them to use their awards most advantageously. By using their 
own initiative, and by dint of the generous hospitality so liberally given them 

and the Council wish to take this opportunity of thanking all those who have 
shown such marked kindness—many students have managed to extend their 
stay abroad and even, on occasion, to save enough of their awards to finance 
a second tour later on. During 1957, thirty-six of the Bursary winners in the 
1956 and previous Competitions travelled either on the Continent or, with the 
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help of additional money received as a result of their Bursary awards, to the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. Details of these tours are given in the official 
Report mentioned above. 

It is expected that some forty of the winning candidates in the 1957 and 
previous Competitions will be setting out on their tours later this year or in the 
spring of 1959. Arrangements are also being made for a number of them, together 
with some of the commended candidates, to gain practical experience by visiting 
factories and design studios in this country. 

A further Competition is being organized during the present year in which 
it is hoped to offer Bursaries for all the sections included in the 1957 Competition, 
and, thanks to the generosity of the British Watch and Clock Manufacturers’ 
Association, a section for the design of clocks and watches will also be included 
for the first time. Details of this Competition will be announced in the Fournal 
later this year. 

The Council of the Society and the Bursaries Board wish again to express 
their appreciation of the financial support which sections of industry continue 


to make to these Competitions: without it their continuance would be impossibl 
VII. THOMAS GRAY MEMORIAL TRUST 


The following programme of activities has been conducted under the ‘Thomas 
Gray Memorial Trust, the objects of which are ‘the advancement of the science 
of navigation and the scientific and educational interests of the British Mercantil 
Marine’. 


Prizes for Ships Apprentices 

Fifteen prizes were awarded in connection with the examinations conducted 
by the Merchant Navy Training Board: five silver medals, five bronze medals 
and five nautical instruments. 


Scholarships for Deck-Boys and Young Seamen 
In 1957 the Trust made a further grant of £75 towards the provision of 
scholarships for deck-boys and young seamen. These scholarships were financed 


by the Trust but administered by the Seafarers’ Education Service. 


Training Ship Prizes 
Prizes to a total value of £30, offered to the training ships Arethusa, 
Indefatigable and Mercury for the boy in each ship who, in the opinion of his 


officers, would make the best sailor, were awarded to George Lee of Arethusa 


(£10), Ronald James Russell and Terence John Beagley of Indefatigable (£5 each), 


and Christopher William Parr of Mercury ({10). The silver medal offered as a 
navigation prize in the South African Nautical College ship, General Botha 
was awarded to L. Attwell. 
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Extra Master’s Certificate Examination 


The silver medal offered to the candidate who obtained the highest marks 
in the Ministry of Transport’s Examination for the Extra Master’s Certificate 
in 1957 has been awarded to Graham Lionel Danton. 


Thomas Gray Memorial Bursaries Scheme 


Three bursaries were awarded under the Thomas Gray Memorial Bursaries 
scheme to cadets of the School of Navigation, Southampton, H.M.S. Conway 
and H.M.S. Worcester. These bursaries help cadets whose training is threatened 
with interruption because of financial difficulties. 


Deed of Professional Merit 


Only two submissions were received in connection with the offer of the 
Society’s silver medal for a deed of outstanding professional merit performed 
by a member of the British Mercantile Marine between October, 1956, and 
September, 1957, and the judges felt unable to recommend either submission 
for the award. 


IX. ENDOWED PRIZES 


This year, offers of prizes were made under the Howard, Fothergill and 
Swiney Trusts. 

A prize of {50 was awarded under the Howard Trust to Dr. A. E. Johnson, 
of the Mechanical Engineering Laboratory at East Kilbride, for his treatise on 
“Turbine Disks for Jet Propulsion Units: an Account of Work of the Disk 
Panel of the Ministry of Supply, Gas Turbine Collaboration Committee, during 
the years 1941-49’. 

Mr. Philip B. Smith was awarded a prize of £20 offered under the terms of 
the Fothergill Trust, for his essay on ‘A New Method of Suppressing Fires in 
Mines’. 

Full details of these results, together with Mr. Smith’s essay, were published 
in the issue of the Journal for 25th October, 1957. 

The award of the Swiney Prize, for a work on Medical Jurisprudence, will 
be made in January, 1959. 


X. ROYAL DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY 


There were no new appointments this year to the Distinction of ‘ Royal 
Designer for Industry’, and the Faculty suffered two sad losses in the deaths of 


Mr. Wells Coates, O.B.E., Master from 1951 to 1953, and of Mr. Barnett 
Freedman, C.B.E. 

Professor R. D. Russell served as Master during the year, assisted by Mr. 
Milner Gray as Deputy Master. 

At a special meeting of the Society on 7th November, the Duke of Edinburgh 
presented the Diploma of the Distinction to Mr. Misha Black, who was 
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appointed last year. At the same ceremony the Master delivered the Annual 


Oration, on ‘Quality’. 

The Eighth Annual Reception of the Faculty was held on the 25th November 
at the Society’s House. On the 27th June the Faculty joined with the Council of 
Industrial Design to entertain, at the Design Centre, the overseas delegates to 
the Congress of the International Committee of Industrial Design, and on the 
18th March Professor Steen Eiler Rasmussen, Hon.R.D.I., was the guest of 
honour at a Faculty dinner. 

The Society has received two important gifts, both designed by members of 
the Faculty. As mentioned above, the Master was responsible for the design 
of the new lecture bench which was presented to the Society by the President 
in November, and Miss Susie Cooper, R.D.I., has presented to the Society 


a china tea service, designed by herself, for use in the entertainment of guests. 
Aft. EAZTENSION GF THE SOCIETY’ S.2a2zEeisss 


The planning of the use of the adjoining premises of which the Society was 
fortunate enough to secure the lease a year ago, and their adaption to the Society’ 
needs in accordance with that plan, have received much careful thought on 
the part of the Council and its Building Committee, who have had the expert 
guidance of Mr. Oswald Milne, F.R.I.B.A. and his partner Mr. A, Underhill, 
F.R.1I.B.A., and Professor R. D. Russell, R.D.I. Except for furnishings, however, 
the work is now complete, and it is anticipated that the new rooms which are to 
be used by the Society itself will be fully ready in the autumn. hese include 
two rooms for exhibitions and social functions, the Council Room, a committe: 
room, and rooms for the Secretary and the Accountants, in addition, of cour 
to the extensive offices which have been in occupation by the 
Department since May of last year. 

The extension into the adjoining premises has also made p 
alterations in the Society’s own House which have been undertake 
provide some improvement in the facilities for Fellows. These 
considerably larger lounge, with anteroom, on the first floor, and much i 
cloakroom accommodation. 

In preparing the extension premises for the Society’s use 
faced with the necessity of strengthening the floor of the 
exhibition rooms, which was incapable of supporting the weight of more 
a comparatively small number of persons at one time. This task was not onl 
substantial but intricate, as it had to be accomplished without interfering with 
the fine plaster ceiling of the room beneath; it has, however, now been successfully 
achieved. 

The cost of the alterations and furnishing will be met with the aid of a mortgage 
of £10,000, which is being raised from the Legal and General Insurance Society 
on the security of the Society’s own freehold property, Nos. 6 and 8 John Adam 
Street. This mortgage was authorized by a Special General Meeting held on 


roth February. 
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The second floor and the greater part of the third floor of the extension 
premises have now been sub-let to the Lead Development Association and the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, respectively. It is hoped 
that a suitable tenant will shortly be found for the four rooms on the ground 
floor which are not in use by the Society. The lovely rooms on the first floor 
are also now available for use by suitable institutions for exhibitions and other 
appropriate purposes. 


AM, SPECIAL ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


During the year, the Special Activities Committee continued to keep under 


review the possibility of useful action by the Society in matters of public interest. 
The most prominent result of its work was the second conference on ‘Perils 
and Prospects in ‘Town and Country’ (see Section XV of this Report); but the 
Committee has also initiated, and is arranging, a conference on Apprenticeship 
(details of which were given in the Journal for May), to be held in July. 

Last year the Committee submitted its views on street and road signs to the 
Ministry of ‘Transport and Civil Aviation, and suggested, among other points, 
that a prominent typographer should be included among the Minister’s advisers. 
It was particularly gratified, therefore, to note that Mr. Noel Carrington and 
Sir Hugh Casson, R.D.I., had been invited to serve on the committee appointed 
by the Minister to advise on road signs. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. A. R. N. Roberts, was a member of 
the committee on whose advice the City and Guilds of London Institute has 
now decided to introduce a system of examinations in technical authorship 
another subject which has attracted the Committee’s attention. 

Consideration was also given to such subjects as sea, air and river pollution, 
scientific research in industry, the typography and layout of Government 
pamphlets, and the improved writing of text books. 


XM. SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


Since the publication of its first Report, Jndustry and Technical Progress, the 
Science and Industry Committee, which is sponsored jointly by the Society, 
the British Association and the Nuffield Foundation, has taken steps to encourage 
public discussion of the findings set out in that book on the subject of the more 
speedy application of science to industry. Reference is made below (Section XIV) 
to a conference convened by the Society and the British Association for this 
purpose. 

The Committee has also continued its own researches, under the direction 
of Professors C. F. Carter and B. R. Williams, into the implications of some of 
the more important of its findings, and has now approved for publication by 
the Oxford University Press a further report on the financial aspects of 
the subject, entitled Investment in Innovation. 
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XIV. CONFERENCE ON ‘CAPITAL FOR 
SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT’ 


This year the Society, in conjunction with the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, arranged a two-day conference to consider certain 
aspects of the Report entitled Industry and Technical Progress, which embodied 
the findings of the Science and Industry Committee mentioned above. 

The first session of the conference, under the Society’s auspices and in the 
Society’s House, was held on the 27th June, when the problems of the supply 
of capital for scientific development were considered. The second session 
at Leeds on the sth July, was organized by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and discussed the question of the supply of scientists 
and technologists for industry. 

The Society’s session was opened by the Right Honble. Sir David Eccles 
K.C.V.O., M.P., President of the Board of Trade, and among the speakers 
were the joint authors of the Report, Professors C. F. Carter and B. R. Williams, 
Mr. E. H. Davison, Lt.-Col. Lord Dudley Gordon, Sir Nutcombe Hume and 
Lord Piercy. 

The proceedings of the Society’s session, which was well attended, wet 


published in full in the Journal for 13th September, 1957. 


XV. SECOND CONFERENCE ON ‘PERILS AND 
PROSPECTS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY’ 


On 21st November the Society gave further support to the efforts being made 
to preserve the amenities of town and country, by arranging, at its House, 
a second one-day conference in sequel to that successfully held on 31st October, 
1956. At this second conference attention was drawn to two particular problems, 
viz., the reclamation of land disfigured by industrial uses, and the skilful 
enlargement of villages. 

The Right Honble. Duncan Sandys, M.P., who had performed the same 
office at the earlier conference, opened the proceedings, and Sir William Holford 
and Sir Stephen Tallents took the chair at the morning and afternoon sessions 
respectively. 

Mr. S. A. Sadler Forster and Mr. U. Aylmer Coates started the discussion 
on the question of land reclamation, and the Honble. Lionel Brett and Dr. Thomas 
Sharp introduced the subject of the enlargement of villages. Among those who 
took part in the discussions which followed were Lady Brunner, Sir Hugh 
Casson, Miss Sylvia Crowe, Mr. E. H. Doubleday, Mr. Richard Edmonds, 
Lord Hurcomb, Lord Latham and Mr. A. R. N. Roberts. 


A full report of the proceedings was published in the Journal for February, 1958. 
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XVI. COMMONWEALTH SECTION COMMITTEE 


A list of the meetings arranged by the Commonwealth Section Committee 
will be found in Section XXVI (B) of this Report. The average attendance was 
slightly higher than the figure recorded in the previous year. The Sir George 
Birdwood Memorial Lecture (of which the terms of reference were last year 
amended to include ‘the art, literature and social phenomena of India and 
Pakistan’) was delivered by Begum Ikramullah on ‘The Réle of Women in the 
Life and Literature of Pakistan’. This year also, one of the Section’s meetings 
was devoted to the Neil Matheson McWharrie Lecture, which was delivered by 
Mr. Alan Jarvis, Director of the National Gallery of Canada, who described 
‘Recent Developments in the Visual Arts in Canada’. 

The award of the R. B. Bennett Empire Prize, made by the Council upon the 
Committee’s recommendation, is noted in Section III above. 

The Council endorsed a proposal, made by the Chairman of the Committee, 
that upon the next occasion when there should be a meeting of heads of the 
Commonwealth governments in London, the Society should invite one of the 
Prime Ministers to take the Chair at a meeting of the Section. 

The sub-committee appointed last year has been considering the possibility 
of displaying periodical exhibitions of industrial design from the Commonwealth 
in the Society’s new exhibition room. 


AVI. THE FOURNAL 


In order to offset the heavy increase in postal charges for inland and overseas, 
which took effect on 1st October, 1957, the Council decided that, after Volume C\ 
(1956~7) was concluded, the Fournal should be published and posted at monthly 
intervals. Volume CVI began with the first such monthly issue, dated for 
December, 1957. It will conclude with the issue for November, 1958. 

Only once before in the history of the Journal has the interval of publication 
been changed—in March, 1940, when it was increased from a week to a fortnight, 


as a result of wartime difficulties. The recent decision to publish monthly was 


taken to avoid economies in the production of the Journal itself, otherwise 
imperative, which would have reduced its size and quality. In its new form, 
each Journal printed is equivalent to two of the former fortnightly issues: it 
carries, as before, full reports of the Society’s proceedings in the current session, 
together with all the subsidiary features which Fellows have come to expect. 


XVII. THE LIBRARY 


Additions to the Library’s stock have included a number of generous gifts, 
and in particular the bequest of Mr. F. H. Andrews. Mr. Andrews, who had 
served on the Library Committee since the reorganization of the Library after 
the war, had always taken a deep interest in its affairs. In his will he bequeathed 
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to the Library those of his books which should be considered suitable for inclusion 
in its collection. Amongst the items selected are Hope’s Windsor Castle and the 
Survey of Persian Art. Each book bequeathed has had the words ‘Bequeathed 
by F. H. Andrews’ added to its bookplate. The Society’s bookplate was, of 
course, itself designed by Mr. Andrews. 

Work on the loose Archives has continued, and all material relating to the 
first period of the Society’s history—from its foundation in 1754 down to its 


incorporation by Royal Charter in 1847—has now been catalogued. The pro- 


venance of the collection was described in an article printed in the July issue of 
the Journal, which was the first of a series to be published under the general 
title of Studies in the Society's Archives. 


XIX. THE SOCIETY’S CHRISTMAS CARD 


As the outstanding event of 1957 for the Society had been the acquisition 
of the adjoining premises, the subject chosen for the Society’s Christmas card 
last year was an attractive coloured view of the whole of what is now the Society’s 
House, reproduced from the engraving made by Thomas Malton in 179 
Over 22,000 of the cards were sold, but a fairly large number remains, and as 


the cards are not dated, they will be suitable for sale and use in the future. 


AX. FELLOWSHIP 


Since the War the Fellowship of the Society has shown an enheartening 
growth year by year, and its present influence and activity is due at bottom to 
the strength which it derives from this increased membership. Last year for the 
first time the Council had to report a small decrease and this year there has 
been a more substantial reduction, from 6,207 at the Council Meeting in June, 
1957, to 6,076 at the Council Meeting a fortnight ago. Almost certainly this 
continued decrease may be attributed largely to the necessity under which the 
Council felt early in 1957 to ask the Society to raise the subscription of Fellows 
elected before July, 1952, and although those affected by this decision accepted 
the change almost without question, there were some who unfortunately found 
it necessary to resign as a result. It appears that a position of equilibrium as 
between accessions and losses has once more been reached, but the Council 
continue to stress the need for the active co-operation of Fellows in the main 
tenance, and indeed the steady increase, of our membership by the proposal of 
suitable candidates for election. 


XXI. OBITUARY 


Since last June the Society has recorded with deep regret the death of a number 
of Fellows: amongst them a Member of Council, Sir Herman Lebus, and four 
erstwhile Members of Council, Mr. Fred Andrews, Sir Alexander Gibb, Sir 
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James Swinburne—who was elected a Fellow in 1896 and died at the age of 100 
and Mr. William Will. The deaths have also occurred of Mr. Wells Coates, 
O.B.E., Master of the Faculty of R.D.I. from 1951 to 1953, and of Mr. Barnett 
Freedman, a Member of the Faculty. 

Other obituary notices published in the Journal included those of 
H.M. The King of Norway; H.H. The Aga Khan; Mr. Alec B. Hunter, President 
of the Society of Industrial Artists, and a member of this Society’s Industrial 
Art Bursaries Board; Mr. F. G. Creed, inventor of the modern form of 
Teleprinter system; Sir John Cumming, a distinguished former Indian 
Civil Servant; Mr. W. T. Curtis-Willson, a noted figure in the newspaper: 
industry; Dr. Arthur Ewins, who discovered the drug known as ‘M. & B.’; 
Mr. F. N. Hepworth, Chairman of the Metal Box Co. Ltd.; Mr. Michael Josep! 
the publisher; Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, who for many years played a leading 
part in the diamond industry; Mr. C. W. Dyson Perrins, the connoisseur; 
Mr. A. Barney Seale, the sculptor; Dr. C. 'T. Seltmann, an authority on Greek 
art and antiquities; and Sir George Stott, the architect. 


AXH. NEW COUNCIL 


Mr. John Gloag was appointed by the Council to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Sir Herman Lebus in December, 1957. 

Exercising his prerogative under the Bye-Laws, H.R.H. the President has 
nominated Sir George Edwards for election as a Vice-President of the Society. 

With regard to the other elections to be made for the new Council, Mr. 
P. Le Neve Foster’s term of office as Treasurer having expired it is recommended 
that Mr. G. E. Tonge should fill the vacancy, and that Mr. Le Neve Foste1 
should become an Ordinary Member of Council. The Bye-Laws also require 
that four Ordinary Members of Council shall retire each year, and in accordance 
with this provision the following names are not included in the list of 
nominations: Sir Harold Saunders, Dr. Dudley Stamp, Sir William Ogg and 
Mr. William Johnstone. ‘To take their places, Sir Hilary Blood, Mr. R. F. 
Dangerfield, Sir Gilbert Rennie and Mr. C. A. P, Southwell are proposed. 


XXII. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The lists of those appointed to serve on the Standing Committees of the 


Society, and of the Society’s representatives on the governing bodies and 


committees of certain other organizations, were published in the Journal for 
December, 1957. 


XXIV. FINANCE 
For the first time since 1952, the income and expenditure account shows an 


excess of expenditure over income, the amount of the adverse balance being 
£1,204. This compares with a surplus of income over expenditure amounting to 
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£2,917 in the previous year, regarding which the Council stated in their last 
Report that they consider it as essential, in view of the Society’s comparatively 
small reserves, to aim at a small surplus each year. Although this aim has not been 
achieved in the present year, the financial outcome is not entirely discouraging, 
as the adverse balance is entirely due to two items which are fortunately of 
a passing nature: these are the removal of the Examinations Department from 
Victoria Street to John Adam Street, and the inevitable absence of income 
from the sub-letting of parts of the extension premises over a considerable period 
of the year until suitable tenants were found (the Society meanwhile being liable 
for the rent of the whole building). On the other hand, the increase in the incom 
from subscriptions, caused by the raising of the annual rate for older Fellows 
which was approved at the Special General Meeting held on 7th February, 
1957, has helped to offset these adverse factors and to give the prospect of more 


satisfactory results in future years. 


XXV. FILM EVENINGS 


There were again four Film Evenings during the Session, each of them 
attended by a large audience of Fellows and their guests. ‘Their appreciation 
of the programmes was increased by the presence, in several cases, of the 
producers or directors of the principal films screened, who came to introduc: 
their work. 

The films shown included two on Antarctic subjects (Halley Bay and Foothold 
on Antarctica), The Kid from Canada, Three Roads to Tomorrow, Generator 4, 
The Rivers of Time, Test Flight 263, and Twilight Forest. 


XXVI. LECTURES AND PAPERS 


Attendance at the lectures and papers arranged by the Society in the past 
Session was generally large; especially so at the three Cantor Lectures on ‘Some 
Practical Aspects of Book Production’, delivered last December. There were two 
other courses of Cantor Lectures, and a series of three papers on ‘British Trade’ 
A characteristic feature of the programme of Ordinary Meetings was its 
distribution of emphasis on past and present. Anniversaries occurring in 1957 
gave the Society the opportunity to hear appraisals of William Blake and Sit 
George Cayley; and subjects of great topical and future importance, such as the 
newly discovered plant hormone, gibberellic acid, and the production of industrial 
power from atomic energy, were treated by authoritative speakers. 

The full list of papers and lectures given during the last Session is as follows 


(the numbers in brackets refer to Journal pages; where the lecture or paper has 


not yet been published, the date of its delivery is given): 


A. ORDINARY MEETINGS 
Chairman’s Inaugural Address 


THE NEXT 100 YEARS. Sir Alfred Bossom (page 8) 
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Trueman Wood Lecture 


INDUSTRIAL POWER OF THE FUTURE. Sir Christopher Hinton (page 529) 


Peter Le Neve Foster Lecture 


BADEN POWELL AND THE BOY scouts. The Right Honble. Lord Rowallan (page 27) 


Alfred Bossom Lecture 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF NEW TOWNS. Frederick Gibberd (page 335) 
Fernhurst Lecture 
GIBBERELLIC ACID : A NEW PLANT HORMONE CONTROLLING GROWTH AND 
FLOWERING. Dr. P. W. Brian (page 425) 
Fred Cook Memorial Lecture 


ANDREA MANTEGNA. Sir Kenneth Clark (page 663) 


Sir William Jackson Pope Memorial Lecture 
EXPANDING HORIZONS IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Professor Sir lan Heilbron. 
(14th May) 
E. Frankland Armstrong Memorial Lecture 


WORLD HUNGER AS A BIOCHEMICAL PROBLEM. N. W. Pirie (page : 


Papers 
Special Meeting 


(Presentation of the Society’s new lecture bench, etc.) 


Oration 


QUALITY. Professor R. D. Russell (page 18) 


Ordinary Meetings 
EXPLORING THE DEEP OCEAN FLOOR. Dr. A. S. Laughton (page 39) 
WILLIAM BLAKE: THE VISIONARY MAN. Professor V. de S. Pinto (page 74) 
SOME NUTRITIONAL ASPECTS OF VITAMIN B,,. Dr. Frank Wokes (page 113) 
THE DESIGN OF SHOPS TO-DAY. Ellis E. Somake (page 269) 


SIR GEORGE CAYLEY (1773-1857): A PIONEER OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING, 
Captain F. Laurence Pritchard (page 197) 


MODERN RESEARCH INTO BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. Dr. Stanley Gooding (page 303) 
THE MARRIAGE OF ART AND SCIENCE. Professor A. R. Ubbelohde (page 322) 
SETTING THE STAGE. Laurence Irving (page 389) 

THE INHABITANTS OF SWITZERLAND. Sir Gavin de Beer (page 408) 

ROCKET PROPULSION. 7. FE. P. Dunning (page 476) 


LAND PLANNING IN AN EXPANDING ECONOMY. J. R. James (page 589) 
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Series of three papers on BRITISH TRADE 
I. TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA. Sir Fohn Taylor (23rd April) 
II, TRADE WITH THE COMMONWEALTH. G. S. Dunnett (30th April) 
III. TRADE WITH WESTERN EUROPE. Roger Falk (7th May) 
THE BRUSSELS UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 1958. Charles 


Hadfield (page 681) 


B. COMMONWEALTH SECTION 
Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture 
THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN THE LIFE AND LITERATURE OF PAKISTAN. Begum 
Tkramullah (page 713) 
Thomas Holland Memorial Lecture 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA. Sir Sydney Caine (page 442) 
Henry Morley Lecture 
THE SECOND INDIAN FIVE YEAR PLAN. Geoffrey Tyson (page 609) 
Neil Matheson McWharrie Lecture 
CEN’ -LOPMENTS IN THE VIS tlan ‘ s (22nd May) 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE VISUAL ARTS IN CANADA, Alan Farvis (22nd May 
Pape rs 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN BRITISH OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. W. H. Chinn (page go) 
THE CONQUEST OF MALARIA. Professor G. Macdonald (page 103) 
NEW ZEALAND’S POLITICAL TRADITIONS. Professor K. F. Scott (page 354) 


THE PASTORAL INDUSTRY OF AUSTRALIA. The Honble. F. W. Bulcock 
(page 698) 


OVERSEAS SURVEYS. Brigadier Martin Hotine (22nd April) 


GHANA. His Excellency Edward O. Asafu-Adjaye (8th May) 


C. CANTOR LECTURES 
The following courses were delivered during last Session: 
SOME PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF BOOK PRODUCTION: 


I. THE PUBLISHER'S APPROACH AND RESPONSIBILITIES. Philip Unwin. 
(page 237) 
Il. THE ROLE OF THE PRINTER. Fohn Lewis (page 246) 


III, THE BOOKBINDER AND THE FINISHED PRODUCT. Lewis Kitcat (page 258) 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN. (7wo lectures.) Sir William Pugh 
(page 569) 
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PRE-STRESSED CONCRETE. (Three lectures.) G. W. Kirkland (14th, 21st, 
28th April) 
D. DR. MANN JUVENILE LECTURES 
The following two Juvenile Lectures were delivered during the Christmas 
holidays: 
INTO SPACE. Patrick Moore (page 367) 
CLOTH FROM THE CHEMIST. 7. R. Whinfield (page 547). 


XXVIII. MEDALS FOR PAPERS 


The Council have awarded Silver Medals for the Session 1957-8 to the 
following lecturers: 


For Papers read at Ordinary Meetings 


Sir Gavin de Beer. ‘The Inhabitants of Switzerland’ 
Charles Hadfield. “The Brussels Universal and International Exhibition, 
1958” 
Laurence Irving. ‘Setting the Stage’ 
J. R. James. ‘Land Planning in an Expanding Economy’ 
Dr. A. S. Laughton. ‘Exploring the Deep Ocean Floor’ 
Professor V. de S. Pinto. ‘William Blake: the Visionary Man’ 
Sir John Taylor. ‘British Trade with Latin America’ 
For Papers read at Meetings of the Commonwealth Section 
His Excellency Edward O. Asafu-Adjaye. ‘Ghana’ 
The Honble. F. W. Bulcock. ‘The Pastoral Industry of Australia’ 


THE CHAIRMAN: After that comprehensive and, I feel, very interesting review 
which shows that the Society’s activities have been maintained and a number 
of them increased—I should like to invite any questions that anyone would like 
to put to the Chair on the Report. 


There being no questions, the Chairman continued : 


I think we shall all agree that 1958 will always be considered an outstanding 
year in the history of our Society, for in this year ‘The Queen, our gracious 
Patron, has expressed her willingness to accept the Albert Medal and has signified 
her wish that the Council shall attend at Buckingham Palace, where His Royal 
Highness our President will make the presentation. 

During the year now ending the Society’s activities have expanded into the 
newly acquired accommodation. As you learned in the report, this new accom- 
modation will provide better facilities for the members, and also for larger 
exhibitions; and the furnishing of this new section is expected to be finished 
by about October of this year. This year also witnessed a considerable increase 
in the scale of the Society’s examinations. The number of entries for them, as 
you have just heard, exceeds last year’s total by nearly 50,000, and this increase 
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is distributed fairly evenly over most of the types of examinations. I think this 
demonstrates quite clearly the nation-wide respect in which the Society’s 
examinations are held. Here I especially want to thank all connected with the 
work of this department for their consistently conscientious and progressive 
attitude, and I wish to express the great gratitude of the Society, and of all the 
educational bodies who take advantage of our examinations, in particular to 
the Chairman of that Committee, Sir Edward Crowe. Sir Edward has occupied 
that very responsible position for sixteen years, and I think it would be difficult 
to find, in this country, anyone who has made a greater contribution towards 
this important phase of the work for education than he. 

The report makes especial reference to the Industrial Art Bursaries 
Competitions; these are undoubtedly a stimulus to craftsmanship in this country, 
and their effect is being felt in many directions. ‘The Commonwealth Section 
is also, I think, having a good effect; and the work of the Special Activities 
Committee is really something of which the Society should be quite proud. 
The special conferences arranged on ‘Capital for Scientific Development’ and 
‘Perils and Prospects in Town and Country’ have suggested answers to many 
important problems. Finally, the wide range of the subjects covered by the 
lectures and papers delivered at the Society’s meetings continue to be of national 

in fact, international—value. 

Since there are no questions, it now gives me great pleasure to move the 


adoption of the Annual Report. 


The motion that the Annual Report be adopted, having been formally seconded 
by Sir Edward Crowe, was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


The Chairman then called on Mr. P. A. Le Neve Foster, the Senior Treasurer, 
to move the adoption of the Accounts for the vear ending 31st December, 1957. 


MR. LE NEVE FOSTER: This is the fifth time that I have presented the accounts 
to our Annual General Meeting. This is, I think, a record, because when one is 
elected to one of the two Treasurerships of our Society, it is usually a year or 
two before one attains the Senior Treasurership and has the responsibility 
of presenting the accounts. In my case the then Senior Treasurer was ill for my 
first Annual General Meeting, so that I had to deputize for him, and this has 
put my score up. 

It is unfortunate for me that on my fifth and last appearance I have to put 
before you an income and expenditure account which shows an excess of 


expenditure over income of some £1,200. My regret is all the greater because 


we have in recent years nearly always shown a credit balance, and it is some 
six years since we had a year in which we spent more than our income. As a matter 
of fact, however, the situation is not nearly as bad as it looks and there is no 
cause at all for alarm, because the excess of expenditure over income is only 
a very temporary state of affairs, It is due to the cost of moving the examinations 
department and to our taking over the extensions to the premises. 

I don’t think there is any doubt that by this time next year the situation will 
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have corrected itself, because we shall have a bigger income coming in from the 
rents of the lettable portions of the building next door and, of course, the cost 
of the removal of the examinations department will not recur. 

There are two other points in the accounts to which I think I should draw your 
attention. If you look at the Balance Sheet, you will see that there is a new item, 
‘Fund for House Extension’, standing at £1,282. This is the nucleus of a fund 
for the purchase of the freehold of the new building at some future date. You 
will also notice, under the Trust Fund accounts, that the Cranstoun Bequest 
has been absorbed into the general trust fund of the Society. 

I have no other comment to make, and now formally move the adoption of 
the Balance Sheet and Accounts for 1957. 


Mrs. Mary Adams having formally seconded their adoption, the motion that thi 
Accounts be adopted was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I should now like to propose a vote of thanks to our ‘Treasurers. 
Their task this year has probably been more strenuous than for a great many 
years. Many new problems were under careful consideration, particularly 
those connected with the new premises, which are additional to the regular 
financial problems that naturally beset a Society of this kind. The Senior 
Treasurer has fully explained the comparatively small deficit, and I think I am 
perfectly justified in saying from the Chair that there is very little likelihood of 
that repeating itself next year. I therefore wish most sincerely to thank both 
our Treasurers for the arduous task that they have handled so successfully in 
the past year. 


Mr. Fohn Gloag having formally seconded the vote of thanks to the Treasurers, 
the motion was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


The Chairman then called upon the Secretary to announce the New Council for 
1958-59, the list of which is as follows (names in italics are of Fellows who did 
not serve on the previous Council in the capacity indicated): 


PRESIDENT 
His Royal Highness The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., K.T. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Sir Alfred Bossom, Bt., LL.D., F.R.I.B.A., J.P., M.P. 

Sir Edward Crowe, K.C.M.G. 

Sir George Edwards, C.B.E. 

Sir Ernest Goodale, C.B.E., M.C. 

Robert W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 

Sir Harry Lindsay, K.C.I.E., C.B.E. 

The Earl of Radnor, K.C.V.O. 

E. Munro Runtz, F.R.I.C.S. 

Colonel Walter J. Brown, V.D., LL.D.,J.P. (Hon. Corresponding 
Member for Canada). 

Professor R. D. Russell, F.S.1.A. (Master, Faculty of R.D.I.). 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 


W. Greenhouse Allt, D.Mus., F.R.C.O., Oswald P. Milne, J.P., F.R.1I.B.A. 
F.T.C.L. Lord Nathan, P.C., T.D., D.L., J.P., 

Mrs. Mary Adams, O.B.E., M.Sc. F.S.A. 

Sir Hilary Blood, G.B.E., K.C.M.G., Sir Gilbert Rennie, G.B.E.. K.C.MG., 
LL.D., M.A. M.C. 

The Honble. G. C. H. Chubb A. R. N. Roberts 

R. E. Dangerfield 

Robin Darwin, C.B.E., Hon.A.R.C.A. 

P. A. Le Neve Foster 

John Gloag, Hon.A.R.I.B.A. 


Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke, K.B.E., 
C.M.G., M.C., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

C. A. P. Southwell, C.B.E., M.C., B.Sc. 
Sir William Halcrow, M.I.C.E., Sir Stephen Talents, 1-C.M.G., C.B., 
M.I.Mech.E. a 
The Earl of Halsbury, F.R.1.C.,F.Inst.p. Professor S. Tolansky, Ph.D., D.Sc. 


| pgp rag ie RS. 
A. C. Hartley, C.B.E., M.Sc., F.C.G.1,, . | 
M.I.C.E.,M.I.Mech.E. cae A. eave, PP, 


Edgar E. Lawley Sir Griffith Williams, K.B.E., C.B. 
Lord Latham, ).P. Miss Anna Zinkeisen, R.O.I., R.D.1 
TREASURERS 
F. A. Mercer, Hon.F.S.1.A. 
G. E. Tonge. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In the office of Chairman one comes into contact with most 
members of the Society’s staff, and it would be difficult to find a group of more 
conscientious and efficient people. ‘They make every effort to carry their 
work through to the satisfaction of the Society. At no time have I ever encountered 
anything but a spirit of co-operation. It is generally undesirable to attempt 
to pick out any one when all have been doing such excellent work, but I must 
personally thank our most able Secretary, Dr. Luckhurst, and those particularly 
associated with him. In the past year he has smoothed away almost all of the 
difficulties that would come before the Council or any of the Committees before 
they reached them! I think we are fortunate to have Dr. Luckhurst so largely 
guiding the activities of our Society. I would also like to thank the Deputy 
Secretary, Mr. G. E. Mercer, for his endless care in the very trying problems, 
large and small, which have arisen in connection with the new premises. Many 
difficulties have come his way but he has handled them all with much tact and 
understanding. I should also like to thank Mr. Wheeler, the Examinations 
Officer. I know I am speaking for all members of the Society when I express 
our deep thanks to him and the whole of the Examinations Department 
staff, and hope that they are as happy in their tasks as the Council is in the fine 
work they have done for the Society. 

THE SECRETARY: In thanking you, Sir, for your very kind words about myself 


and my colleagues, I should like to say that the Council are so kind and encourag- 
ing to us at every turn, and the whole tradition of the Society is so inspiring, 


that it is very difficult not to do one’s best. If I may amplify your words with 


regard to particular members of the staff—I do know how tremendously hard 
they have all worked, and in particular the examinations department, who 
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have had to contend with a colossus of their own creation! May I also put in 
a word of appreciation of the way in which our housekeepers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Derwen, have managed a very difficult situation, having had the builders about 
the premises for so many months after they first came into strange surroundings 
and a new and very exacting job. I am so glad that conditions are now easier 


for them. 


THE RT. HON, THE EARL OF RADNOR, K.C.V.O.: It falls to me to express our 
thanks to Sir Alfred for the magnificent way in which he has occupied the 
position of Chairman during the past year. His office does not merely consist of 
sitting in that Chair and wearing that jewel! There is a great deal of work for 
him to do, not only in presiding at the monthly meetings of the Council but in 
respect of, one might almost say, the homework for which the Secretary and his 
staff rely on the Chairman. He is very much at their beck and call! To all this 
work Sir Alfred has brought a very wide experience and knowledge of affairs, 
and we are extremely grateful to him. The Council have availed themselves of 
their privilege in requesting his continuance in office for another year, so that 
we may have the further benefit of those great talents. 


The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation, and the meeting then ended. 





ANDREA MANTEGNA 


The Fred Cook Memorial Lecture by 

SIR KENNETH CLARK, K.C.B., 
Chairman, Arts Council of Great Britain, delivered to 
the Society on Wednesday, 26th March, 1958, with His 
Excellency Count Vittorio Zoppi, Italian Ambassador, 


in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: I know that the task of the person in the Chair is to introduce 
the Speaker, but I feel rather shy in doing so this afternoon as Sir Kenneth is somuch 
better known than I. He is without doubt the greatest scholar of Italian art in England 
to-day. He is going to speak to us about Mantegna, who is among the great artists 
of all times. Mantegna is the one who has best interpreted the spirit of classical 
antiquity and is consequently a typical representative of the Rinascimento. 

But I don’t want to keep you any longer from hearing Sir Kenneth Clark and 
I therefore shall ask him to begin his lecture. 


The following lecture, which was illustrated with lantern slides, was then delivered 
THE LECTURE 


The Fred Cook Memorial lecture, which I have the honour to give to-day, 
must be concerned with an old master. I have chosen as my subject Mantegna, 
but clearly there is far more to be said about him than can be packed into a 
single hour, and I must therefore concentrate as far as possible on one aspect 
of his genius. The aspect I have in mind is his imaginative reconstruction of 
antiquity. How did it differ from those of the other artists of the Renaissance 
who also attempted to revive the ancient past? Where did it come from? What 
has been its influence on our image of antiquity? These are the questions which 
I shall keep in mind as I set before you the main facts of Mantegna’s career. 

Mantegna was born in 1431, in the territory of Vincenza, but came at an early 
age to Padua, a town with an ancient university which had long given itself 
antique airs. But the general spirit was medieval and the remains of antiquity 
were like holy relics, venerated as fragments and testimonies of a legend rather 
than as embodying a philosophy. Chief of such relics were the supposed ashes 
of Livy, whose tomb is still to be seen, dusty and neglected, beside the tramlines. 
More authentically, Petrarch had given his library to Padua, and spent his last 
years in the neighbourhood; and the Carrara family, rulers of Padua in the 
fourteenth century, had struck the first commemorative medal in the antique 
style. Many famous humanists had taught in the University, the general tendency 
of teaching being Aristotelian rather than Platonic. This veneration for the 
literature of Greece and Rome was not reflected in Paduan art. Indeed, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century Padua had produced no artists of distinction. 
Altichiero in the fourteenth century, Uccello and Fra Filippo in the 1430s, 
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had all been foreigners. Much the most important artistic event had been the 
long residence of Donatello, who remained in Padua from 1443 to 1453, working 
on the Gattamelata and the altar of the Santo. But the atmosphere was incurably 
provincial. Vasari tells us that Donatello expressed the need to return to Florence, 
where his work was not praised, but criticized. 

Such, then, was the artistic atmosphere of Padua when, shortly before 1445, 
at the age of fourteen, Mantegna was taken under the wing of the chief local 
pedagogue, named Squarcione. The so-called academy of Squarcione was itself 
an example of provincial humanism; and as we read of its contents we are 
reminded of the local antiquarian society of, shall we say, York in the eighteenth 
century—or perhaps even of the first catalogue of the Ashmolean. There were 
fragments of the antique, incomplete inscriptions, a Byzantine Madonna, now 
in the Vatican, and a good many objects of dubious authenticity which Squarcione 
had picked up on his travels. From his signed works we see that Squarcione was 
a provincial nobody, and it is evident from a very full series of documents that 
the boy Mantegna was his great discovery. For Mantegna, like Diirer, was an 
infant prodigy. This element of the virtuoso in his art is extremely important. 
He was one of those for whom technical uncertainties do not exist, and difficulties 
have to be artificially created. Squarcione adopted him as a son, and from 
the first Mantegna was clearly a sort of pupil teacher. One of his early, 
independent commissions he signed with the statement that he was seventeen 
years old, and shortly afterwards he was amongst the artists chosen for one of the 
most important public works in Padua, the decoration of the Ovetari Chapel 
in the Church of the Eremitani. He was associated with a slightly older artist 
named Pizzolo who is named as the chief assistant of Donatello in his work in 
the Santo. However, Pizzolo fell off the scaffolding and was killed in 1453. 
From thence forward Mantegna was in complete control, and the wretched 
Squarcione was left to rage, lament, calumniate and bring lawsuits—tiresome 
for Mantegna, but very useful for the historian, because as all historians know, 
our knowledge of the past is based almost entirely on the records of litigation; 
and for this reason our knowledge of Mantegna at all periods is remarkably full. 

I must admit, however, that the documents for the Ovetari Chapel are of 
extreme complexity, and will ask your indulgence if I omit argument, and say 
simply that the six scenes from the life of St. James, which are all by Mantegna, 
show the development of his style between the ages of nineteen and twenty-five. 
At first it owes something to Fra Filippo, but is already full of the character 
which we associate with his mature work, And already there is a marked interest 
in perspective and classical architecture. ‘This is generally attributed to the long 
residence of Uccello in Venice and Padua, but Uccello at that date had not been 
a master of perspective, and at no time was he interested in classical architecture. 
That it did not need the physical presence of Uccello, or anyone else, to bring 
such ideas to North Italy and the Veneto, we can see from the drawings of 
Jacopo Bellini. The two volumes in which these have survived, in the British 
Museum and the Louvre, are an indication of how little we know about the 
background and sources and movement of ideas in art. Had they been destroyed, 
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as so many hundreds of similar collections must have been, we could never have 
guessed that Jacopo had such wide interests and inventive powers. In his paintings 
he seems little more than a Venetian hanger-on of the successful Gentile da 
Fabriano. And yet, as we see from his drawings, he was a student of antiques, 
a devotee of perspective, with a passion for elaborate architecture and a personal 
sense of landscape. He had been in Florence with Gentile in 1423, and had seen 
the first doors of Ghiberti and the early work of Donatello; and he must have 
kept in touch with these and other Florentines in the years that followed. In 
the ordinary way it would be unwise to say that Mantegna was influenced by 
what may seem a chance survival. But by the time of the later Ovetari frescoes, 
Mantegna had married Jacopo Bellini’s daughter, so we can at least say that 
drawings like these, by Jacopo or by his sons, were being made and discussed 
in Mantegna’s family circle, and account for such a composition as the St. famzs 
Baptizing. 

When we come to the scene beside it, the St. ames before Herod, the position 
is different. Jacopo Bellini treated antiquity, as all the Venetians were to do, 
with warmth and freedom. The spirit which was to culminate in his son’s master- 
piece, The Feast of the Gods, is present in his pagan fantasies. Mantegna’s 
approach is far more serious. Here, for the first time in painting, we can almost 
use the word ‘humanist’ in the original, narrow sense of the word, as a man who 
attempts to establish the correct text of an antique author. Mantegna has 
attempted, by learning, to reproduce a correct picture of classical times and, 
although of course there is much which we now know to be incorrect, the whole 
carries conviction. For example, Renaissance artists were fond of putting 
triumphal arches in the background of their pictures; but they had always looked 
as if they had been left over from a different epoch. Mantegna’s arch really 
belongs to the same imaginative world as his Roman soldiers in the foreground. 
The whole picture is written in Latin. This attempt at archzological accuracy 
has in it an element of moral rectitude. Mantegn2 anew that St. James lived in 
Roman times and he was determined to tell the truth about them, down to the 
smallest particular. Venetian fantasies he would have considered irresponsible. 


It is possible that this effort of learning and moral responsibility has prevented 


him (at the first attempt) from achieving certain other qualities: there is a lack 
of dramatic concentration and even some uncertainties in the disposition of 
space. 

But these difficulties, and many more beside, are conquered in the scene 
of St. ames lead to Execution. Instead of the diffuseness and uncertainty of the 
trial scene, it shows intense dramatic power and unity; and instead of the some- 
what dead antiquarian look of the Roman Centurions, these figures are full of 
movement. This, too, is written in Latin, but with a vitality which surpasses 
almost all its models. And what were his models? Art historians have tended to 
shirk this problem, and at first sight it seems insoluble. The antiques in Padua 
were fragmentary and of poor quality. There were the two putti at Ravenna 
which a certain Oliviero Forzetta had tried to buy as early as 1335, and which 
were later to inspire Titian. A few more were to be found in Venice, chiefly 
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decorative pieces like the Grimani altar; and there were the arches at Rimini 
and Verona. But Mantegna was still little more than a boy, and had always 
been fully employed. He cannot have travelled much—certainly he cannot 
have been to Rome. However, the more we study the classicizing artists of the 
early Renaissance, in particular Ghiberti and Donatello, the more we realize 
what a mass of material drawn from antique sculpture was available for their 
use in the form of pattern books or studio books. Such studio books had been a 
great feature of north Italian art in the late fourteenth century, and several 
have come down to us. Then they contained animals, birds, heraldic devices 
and other favourite properties of late Gothic art. We also have a number of 
studio books of the late fifteenth century, consisting chiefly of antique sarcophagi’ 
cornices, friezes, and so forth. What we lack is a studio pattern book of the 
early fifteenth-century Florentines, and perhaps they were always rarer or more 
jealously guarded. But we can infer their existence unmistakably from the 
repetition of motives in Ghiberti, and from the fact that these sometimes appear 
in work influenced by Ghiberti before they do so in the finished productions 
of the master himself. 

If this is true of the fundamentally Gothic Ghiberti, it is even truer of 
Donatello, whose use of antique motives was quite as great. During the first 
five years of Mantegna’s work on the Ovetari Chapel, Donatello was still in 
Padua, and his influence on Mantegna has often been pointed out. It can scarcely 
be overstated. I find that the whole of Mantegna’s evolving style in the years 
1450-54 can be referred back to different aspects of Donatello, especially to 
those pictures in bronze, the four reliefs of miracles from the Santo Altar; 
sense of space, movement, grouping and the whole spirit quite clearly 
anticipate Mantegna. Now if he was so close to Donatello as this, I think it is 
fair to assume that he would have had access to his studio pattern books, 
and, for all we know, to books of drawings quite as audacious as those of Jacopo 
Bellini. All Donatello’s drawings are lost, but a few early copies suggest the 
style in which they were done, and it is interesting to find that this peculiar 
system of notation appears again in Mantegna’s drawing for the Sf. Fames 
lead to Execution. What drawings of ideal Roman architecture must lie behind 
Donatello’s Salome relief, drawings no doubt based on studies made when he 
was in Rome in the early 1430s. I believe it was these drawings, either the 
originals or studio-book copies, that first inspired the young Mantegna with 
that vision of ancient Rome which was to haunt him all his life. I think it even 


possible that he learnt from Donatello another feature of this fresco which is 


thought to be an innovation: | mean its audacious scheme of perspective. ‘The 
trial scene was still in what we may call Jacopo Bellini’s scheme of perspective. 
But the two lowest frescoes on the wall are in what is called illusionist perspective 
—that is to say the figures appear as they would to the spectator if he were looking 
up at them from below. This daring innovation appears first, as far as I know, 
in one of Donatello’s roundels on the ceiling of the Sacristy of San Lorenzo. 
There the effect is as romantically evocative as a Piranesi. But in the Mantegna 
it is used to increase the feeling of antiquity. Whether or not perspective was 
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known in Hellenistic painting—and this depends on what you mean by the 
word— Brunelleschian perspective—perspective of the measured hollow box 
was unknown, and unthinkable; and that is one reason why, in the St. James 
before Herod, imaginative and formal consistency are not quite achieved. In the 
St. James led to Execution the illusionist perspective sustains the impression of 
an antique frieze. We look up at the figures as we do at the reliefs on a frieze, 
and it is only after a second or two that we realize that Mantegna had done what 
antique sculptors never attempted, rendered all the figures themselves in fore- 
shortening. To fill the upper half of the picture space he has put this architecture 
in the steepest perspective which, by its rush of lines to a vanishing point outside 
the frame, increases the violent action of the scene. But he evidently thought 
the effect too overpowering to be repeated, and in the companion scene he had 
got rid of the difficulty of the low vanishing point by making the ground rise 
steeply behind the figures so that the upper half of the picture is filled with on 
of Mantegna’s characteristic rocky hills, half fortress, half quarry, where the 
rocks fit as neatly as in a Roman wall. As a result the general effect is not at all 
antique, although the soldiers are still in Roman armour. 

As the Ovetari Chapel was destroyed by a direct hit, and all efforts to piece 
together the frescoes have really failed, it is as well to record what photographs 
cannot show, the great difference in tone and colour between the two sides. ‘The 
frescoes we have been looking at so far, which were on the left side, were in a 
greeny-grey colour, without great felicity of tone. The trial scene, in fact, was 
so grey as to merit Vasari’s criticism of Mantegna, that he made his figures 
look like statues. But this did not apply to the only fresco by Mantegna on the 
opposite wall, the Martyrdom of St. Christopher, which was away being restored 
when the chapel was bombed, and so has survived. It appeared, by contrast 
to the others, to be painted in silvery and pinkish colours, with a delicate sense 
of tone, and personally I have little doubt that this represents the influence of 
Piero della Francesca. The other frescoes on the wall, by two obscure artists, 
who, much to the annoyance of art historians, have signed their names, Ansuino 
da Forli and Bono da Ferrara, are even more obviously influenced by Piero. 
This new turn in Mantegna’s development was the result of a visit to Ferrara, 
where Piero had been at work before 1450. Piero has won Mantegna back from 
illusionist perspective to Brunelleschian perspective at its most scientific. 
A copy in the Jacquemart André Museum, made before the fresco was ruined 
by damp, shows how it was conceived as one scene, divided, in Piero’s manner, 
with a fluted column, and with a marble inlaid floor. The placing of the saint 
on the left reminds us of Donatello’s Miracle of the Speaking Mule where, how- 
ever, the gigantic figure has no justification in the narrative. We must, I think, 
also give some credit to Uccello, whose fresco of the drunkenness of Noah is 
recalled both in the foreshortened figure of the saint and in the trellis, which 
extends the perspective scheme to the sky. At this date Mantegna had never 
been to Florence, but Uccello’s Noah was famous, and drawings of it were 


certainly in circulation. And here again we must mention Jacopo Bellini, whose 


British Museum sketch book contains a drawing of the Trellis motive. 
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The influence of Piero has had a further interesting result: it has led Mantegna 
away from ancient Rome. This may in part be due to his realization that classical 
figures could not be combined in one consistent whole with Brunelleschian 
perspective; he may also have reflected that the Martyrdom of St. Christopher 
took place at a later period than that of St. James, and in Asia Minor instead 
of Rome. He was freed from a conscientious duty to antiquity. Nonetheless, 
we may suppose that he had recognized in the works of Piero how contemporary 
dress and even portraits could be given an ideal character as elevated as that of 
Roman sculpture. Vasari tells us that the figures are all portraits of Paduan 
notables, and this interest in individual characters, especially if they are wilful 
and sharply defined, is also a specifically Roman characteristic in Mantegna, 
of which the two Roman portrait tombs in the background of the St. Christopher 
are a sort of acknowledgment. 

The frescoes in the Ovetari Chapel, painted between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-five, represent a continual process of learning; we feel in them some of the 
excitement of a young man of prodigious gifts finding his way and realizing the 
full extent of his talent. They are followed by a few years of consolidation in 
which he perfected his highly personal style. I use the words ‘consolidate’ and 
‘perfect’ advisedly, as they describe the character of his ambitions. He was 
induced by his love of the antique no less than by technical virtuosity, to aim at 
style which should have the durability and finish of a cameo. Not that Mantegna’s 
style was consistently antique. On the contrary, the way in which he makes the 
folds of the drapery follow the figure, outlining every form like a contour map, 
is more Romanesque than Roman. And although he was capable of realizing 
large plastic units, his desire for finish produced an almost Flemish love of detail. 
The first of these micromaniac works is the predella of the S. Zeno altarpiece, 
painted about 1458. The altarpiece itself, still in Verona, is a painted version of 
the sort of work which was being produced in Donatello’s workshop, and although 
much admired seems to me without inspiration. The predella, however, is painted 
with a feeling so intense that to look at it for long and follow every incident 
leaves one emotionally exhausted. The incredible skill with which every detail 
is realized, the firmness, certainty and power of subordination to a general 
form, is all that Diirer, at the same period of his development, attempted, and 
(in his paintings) never quite achieved. In spite of the Roman soldiers in their 
armour, it is a great work of Christian art. To the same years belong several 
other paintings with religious themes, and it is interesting to observe the various 
ways in which Mantegna has attempted to combine his sincere Christianity 
with his other religion, the antique. In the S. Sebastian from Aigueperse, now 
in the Louvre, the grandiose nude figure is placed among antique fragments, 
which clearly suggest the contents of a studio pattern-book. The background, 
however, is still reminiscent of Jacopo Bellini’s drawings. He also executed a 
series of Madonnas, where the plastic character of the Madonna’s head is entirely 
Roman, but her tender expression and gesture are Christian. 

How far, as an independent artist, working chiefly on church commissions, 


Mantegna’s dream of Roman magnificence could have developed, it is hard to 
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Mantegna. St. fames before Herod Agrippa. (Fresco, 
destroved; formerly Eremitani Church, Padua) 
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Mantegna. St. James led to Execution. (Fresco, 
destroyed ; formerly Eremitani Church, Padua) 
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Mantegna. Marchese Lodovico Gonzaga meeting 
his Son. (Fresco, Palazzo Ducale, Mantua) 
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say; but in 1459, after long, patient and strenuous solicitations on the part of 
Ludovico Gonzaga, he became official artist to the Court of Mantua. Mantegna 


is the first painter of the Renaissance to be entirely in the service of a humanist 


prince, and his activities at Mantua were of a kind which was to become familiar. 
Like Raphael at the Vatican, Inigo Jones at Whitehall or Lebrun at Versailles, 
he was an artistic factotum. He produced designs for architecture, sculpture, 
goldsmith work, crystal goblets, tapestry and embroidery. He superintended 
pageants, and did scenery for Latin plays. And incidentally he did some painting. 
But above all, he was the arbiter of taste to whom was referred any new project 
or addition to the collection; and this meant that, like Raphael and Inigo Jones, 
he was to a large extent the intermediary between the native taste and the art of 
antiquity. As with all court artists, a great part of his production is lost to us 
not only the pageants, but the goblets, embroideries and decorative ornaments. 
We can probably form some idea of their design from his beautiful engravings 
of classical subjects—for Mantegna’s engravings all seem to reproduce motives 
which he executed in other materials. With remarkable prescience, he foresaw 
that this might be the only means by which his chief inventions would be known 
to posterity. We see with what understanding and vitality he has_ re-created the 
motive of an antique frieze, using very un-antique foreshortenings, but a severity 
of style which we think of as classical—perhaps partly owing to the influence of 
Mantegna. A drawing in the British Museum, probably also connected with the 
decorations of the Palace, shows his paganism in a less austere vein. It is also a 
good deal less classical, the figure on the right having the willowy proportions 
of Botticelli's Graces. We may note in passing that Mantegna was in Florence 
in 1466 and was given a breakfast in the Campo Santo in return for his advice 
to Benozzo Gozzoli on 6th July, 1467. Botticelli’s Primavera must be at least 
ten years later. 

Of the surviving paintings executed for the Gonzagas, a few are official works, 
and the S. Zeno altarpiece has shown us how dull a painter he could be when his 
imagination was not touched. But he also painted a number of commissions 
which were undoubtedly masterpieces. Unfortunately none of the major works 
he executed in his best Mantuan years has come down to us intact. Of the three 
that are mentioned in a document of 1492 as being his chief services to the 
Gonzagas, the decorations in the Chapel are lost, and the Camera Depicta and 
the Triumph of Casar have both suffered at the hands of restorers an obliteration 
only slightly less severe than that inflicted on the Eremitani by American bombers. 

The Camera Depicta, in its present condition, offers diminished pleasures to 
the eye, but is still a work of formidable intellectual power and originality. 
In one sense it derives from two frescoes which he must have seen in Floreace, 
Masaccio’s vanished Consecration of the Carmine, the first painting of the 
Renaissance to show groups of real people in natural surroundings, and secondly 
that enchanting work, now somewhat underrated, Benozzo Gozzoli’s Procession 
of the Magi in the Riccardi Palace. But the tapestry effect of the Benozzo has been 
abandoned in favour of an illusionist scheme, carried through with commanding 


logic. The room is designed as an open colonnade. Life-size figures are standing 
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on the platforms in between the columns, and over the mantelpiece the principal 
group of the Marquis, his wife and secretary, is raised as on a dais. Everything 
is done from the single perspective point of view of a person standing in the 
middle of the room, so that the figures on the dais are slightly foreshortened. 
Apart from the technical virtuosity involved, every painter knows how exceedingly 
difficult it is to bring off a life-size group of this kind, where the conflicting 
interests of likeness and animation are a menace to unity of style. It is a measure 
of Mantegna’s success that his Gonzaga family immediately reminds us of two 
of the greatest groups in subsequent painting: Titian’s Paul I/] and his nephews, 
and Velasquez’ Las Meninas. Perhaps it is only the coincidence of the dwarf 
and the dog, but I cannot help thinking that Velasquez, who was certainly in 
Mantua, had this group in mind which he first visualized his masterpiece. 

Old photographs show that one of the chief results of restoration has been to 
deprive this group of its atmospheric quality. Of this a little more can be seen 
in the better preserved fresco of the Meeting between the Marquis and his son, 
the Cardinal Francesco, which was probably the occasion of the rooms being 
painted. The contrast between the grave and sensitive head of the Marquis, 
whose treatment of Mantegna was a model of tact and tolerance, and the 
italianissimo Cardinal, shows Mantegna’s unexpected sense of human relationships. 

The crowning feat of illusionist logic is the hole in the ceiling. It is the end of 
those experiments in perspective which began with the St. Fames led to Execution, 
and it is the beginning of that road which was to lead via Correggio and to 
S. Ignazio and the Gesu. Once more we cannot say how far the effect has been 
ruined by repainting; but making all allowances, we may agree that this crowning 
feat of illusionist perspective was fundamentally out of keeping with the 
quattrocento style. These rigidly foreshortened cherubs are slightly ridiculous 
because they are solid, self-contained, intellectually conceived units. Whereas 
the only way in which to make this illusion acceptable is to use forms which 
flow or melt into each other, so that we are swept off our feet before we can ask 
too many questions. 

The least damaged part of the ceiling is the grisaille decoration with scenes 
from Greek mythology in the spandrels and busts of Roman emperors in the 
Oecils de Beuf. The busts are certainly the most correct and convincing sham 
antique works which had yet been produced in the Renaissance, and if we were 
shown a photograph of one of them out of its context we should probably date 
it in the sixteenth century, not in the year 1473. It is possible, of course, to 
point to various antique models, fragments in Verona and Ravenna. But when 
all is said, this ceiling is an imaginative reconstruction of what, in an age of 
civilized human greatness, a prince ought to have over his head. Now that the 
Palace of Mantua has been restored with great intelligence and learning, it is 
clear that Mantegna’s style dominated the decorative scheme of the whole 
building. Until the time of Versailles the Palace of Mantua was the model for the 
European ruler, a sort of architectural counterpart to Castiglione’s Cortegiano. 
Certain of its features, for example the gallery for the display of antiquities, 
survived as a necessary feature in a great house right up to the nineteenth century. 
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Perhaps few dreams have been as extravagantly influential as Mantegna’s dream 
of Roman grandeur. 

During the forty years of his employment at Mantua, Mantegna’s knowledge 
of antique art increased enormously, and we have many testimonials to his 
mastery of the subject, none more striking than that his conversation about 
antiques prevented Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga from going to sleep in his bath 
when he was taking a cure at Poletta in 1472. From having had to reconstruct 
antiquity out of the few fragments available in Padua, he was now free to travel 
and inspect every antique monument above ground. The account of one of his 
archeological expeditions has survived, written as an appendix to the life of th 
first great antiquarian traveller, Cyriac of Ancona, by the humanist, Feliciano. 
On 23rd September, 1464, Mantegna and his friends set off by boat to explore 
the shores of the Lake of Garda, in search of ancient monuments and unknow 
inscriptions. One of their number, Samuele da Tradate, was proclaimed Empero: 
of the Society; Mantegna and Marcanuova were Consuls. ‘They crossed the lake, 
‘the field of Neptune’, in richly adorned boats, the Emperor crowned with 
laurel and ivy, playing the zither and rejoicing. Having reached the other sid: 
they gave thanks to the Thunderer and his Glorious Mother for their safe 
journey, and for having opened their hearts to enjoy such venerable remains of 
antiquity. They then made a rich haul of inscriptions, which were duly copied. 
No wonder the whole account is headed ‘Jubilatio’. There have been many pro 


ductive archeological picnics since: Poussin’s expeditions into the Campagna, 


the builders of Stowe discussing their temples, the Camden Society criticizing 
the Angel Choir in Lincoln; and in each of them we see how a dream of thx 
past may become an incentive to creation more powerful than any experienc: 
of contemporary life. But never, perhaps, has the past appeared in fresher and 
more splendid colours than to the antiquarians of the fifteenth century. For on 
thing it has been gradually overlaid with erudition, which, like discoloured 
varnish, has made it acceptable to academics. In the fifteenth century a discovery 
was a discovery, contributing a missing piece to a puzzle of which the whole 
picture was still unknown. But, more important, the glory and the freshness of 
the dream depend on our believing that these fragments reveal to us not only 
the art of a past age, but also a philosophy and a way of life which is vitally 
necessary to us. ‘he volume which contained the first critical evaluation of the 
Elgin marbles also included the first publication of Keats’s ‘Ode to a Grecian 
Urn’. The discoverers of Gothic art, Pugin and Ruskin, were the prophets of 
medieval religion and society. And so Mantegna, in his archeological expeditions, 
was no mere dilettante, but was searching for visual evidence that life had once 
been lived on the heroic plane. 

Here we reach one of the great barriers to our appreciation of his art; for we 
have learnt to view with mistrust, and even with horror, much of what seemed 
most admirable to him in the Roman ethos. The triumphant power, the humour- 
less authority, the relentless will of Rome, have been put before us in a corrupted 
form, and we have grown to believe that this corruption is an inevitable con- 
sequence of their fulfilment. Mantegna, though familiar with the spectacle of 
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tyrants, had no such qualms. To him Roman grandeur was one with Roman 
gravitas, Roman triumph with Roman justice. And it was as an illustration of 
this ideal that he designed the series of decorations now at Hampton Court. 

The Triumph of Casar was begun by Mantegna soon after 1484, and interrupted 
from 1488 to 1490 by his visit to Rome—the first, as far as we know, which he 
had made. The nine large canvases were hung in various places, but it seems 
probable that they were first intended as decorations for a theatre, for which 
Mantegna also designed the allegorical triumphs of Petrarch. In this theatre 
were performed the comedies of Plautus and Terence, and it was there that the 
Orfeo of Poliziano, written to amuse the Cardinal Francesco during his cure, 
received its first performance, under Mantegna’s directions. We in England 
are reminded of Ben Jonson’s learned Masques for Charles I, with scenery by 
Inigo Jones, and it is a nice example of historic justice that Mantegna’s Triumphs 
should, in fact, have been bought by Charles I on Inigo Jones’s advice. 

I have said that all Mantegna’s major works have been brought to ruin, and 
The Triumph of Casar is no exception. The canvases were completely repainted 
by La Guére in the late seventeenth century, and many subsequent attempts 
to restore them have only made matters worse by depriving them of such con 
sistency of style as La Guére’s classicism may have given them. The first section 
(The Picture Bearers), was repainted by Paul Nash, under the direction of Roger 
Fry, and has a flavour of the 1920s almost as strong as The Boy Friend. In only 
a very few details can one divine some of the style of the original, and recognize 
that even in this period of evolved classicism Mantegna’s drawing still had a sharp, 
springy, quattrocento quality. His archzxological dream had not smothered the 
vital consistency of his style—a fact which would have made all the difference 
to our appreciation of the Triumph. For it must be admitted that as they are 
exhibited at Hampton Court, facing the light, thickly coated with a leaden 
wax, framed in apologetic, cream-coloured mouldings, Mantegna’s canvases are 
a disappointing spectacle, and a great effort is required to imagine their original 
splendour and significance. 

We must recognize, in the first place, that they were intended as decorations, 
and whether in a theatre or in an open courtyard (where they were afterwards 
placed) they were thought to be bright and splendid. Almost our only indication 
of this is to be found in the trophies and banners, which although reduced to 
silhouette, still maintain their decorative intention. As for their significance, it 


is difficult for us to realize how impressive must have been their antique character. 


They are certainly the nearest thing in painting to the Latin poetry which, from 
Petrarch’s Africa onwards, absorbed and, we may think, deflected so much of 
the literary talent of the time. As the equivalent of a Latin metre, Mantegna 
has returned to the frieze-like treatment of his Roman frescoes in the Eremitani. 
But this time he has taken a vanishing point only a little below the picture frame, 
so that the foreshortenings are less obvious, and although he has used an illusionist 
perspective, he has avoided anything which would give the violent impact of 
the buildings in the earlier fresco. As a result the frieze-like effect is far closer 
to the antique, and is enhanced by the silhouettes of Roman accoutrements 
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which fill the upper half of the canvases. In these we see the fruits of Mantegna’s 
archeological expeditions. I do not know how far these standards, tubas, 
battering-rams and trophies are all accurate, but at least they still make a con- 
vincing impression after our four centuries of archeology. But even more 
remarkable than the detail is the classical sense of design which Mantegna has 
achieved, and here again we ask what models he can have had to guide him. 
His imagination was steeped in Appian’s account of the Triumph of Scipio, 
and Suetonius’s ‘Triumph of Caesar; and no doubt he had been collecting 
material for the subject for years. He may even have organized pageants in this 
form, for triumphal processions al’ antica were frequent in the Renaissance. 
But of actual reliefs on this scale he can have known little. The series was begun 
before his journey to Rome, and while he was there Mantegna, in his numerous 
letters to Francesco Gonzaga, never mentions the ruins of antiquity. Nevertheless, 
we cannot doubt that he was much impressed by the two famous panels on the 
Arch of ‘Titus, then much less damaged, which by their high relief must have 
made rather the same effect from below as is indicated in Mantegna’s perspective. 
‘The triumphs seem to have been finished by 1494. ‘They represent the high 
point of Mantegna’s humanism. Thenceforward he painted certain pictures with 
classical subjects, and exerted his classicizing influence on the minor arts: but 
he did not attempt on a large scale the heroic vision of antiquity. The pagan 
pictures he designed for Isabella d’Este’s studiolo were learned dilettantism, as 
was appropriate to their owner. In the Parnassus there is beauty of line and movs 
ment, and a poetry more quattrocento than antique: but the serious ethical quality 
of the earlier works is relaxed, and recent scholars have gone so far as to regard the 
whole as a sort of satire on antiquity—an anticipation of Ariosto. Something of 
this dilettante classicism spread to all the arts in Mantua after the year 15 
so that when we look at the work of the Mantuan sculptor, Jacopo Buonacolsi, 
who took the name of Antico, it is very hard to believe that they are not 
productions of late eighteenth-century classicism, that age of taste and rules. 
Mantegna had always been a wilful and uncompromising character, and in 
later life his devotion to the ideals of republican Rome produced one of the 
most formidable faces in the whole of Renaissance portraiture. These are not th 


features of one who is prepared to make, or be, a salon ornament. And in fact 


Mantegna’s later paintings are extremely austere. They are chiefly in monochrome 
and on canvas, as if the old virtuoso derived a grim satisfaction at refusing to 
allow his patrons the jewel-like richness for which he was famous. Mantegna 
would direct our minds solely to nobility of form and gravity of sentiment; 
and we may admit that the relentless way in which every shape is hammered out 
in conformity with a single idea is extremely impressive. But they have the 
defects of all great art of renunciation, from Paradise Regained downwards; 
a certain loss of vitality and an emotion so controlled as to be almost extinguished. 
Unlike Milton, Mantegna never rejected antiquity, perhaps because he was a 
Roman, rather than a Pagan. The stoic discipline, which was the basis of Roman 
ethics, had after all played a large part in the formation of Christianity. But 
whereas in his later work the classical subjects become drier and more remote, 
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the Christian subjects become more poignant and personal, culminating in that 
haunting masterpiece the Dead Christ in the Brera, and we see that in the end 
Mantegna has found in Christianity a feeling of ultimate values which Rome, 
even the grave and magnificent Rome of his imagination, could not give him. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure you will all join me in thanking Sir Kenneth for his 
most impressive and very interesting lecture. The clear and vivid description of 
Mantegna’s life and works will make us appreciate all the more the most brilliant 
aspects of the heyday of the Renaissance. 

As Sir Kenneth recalled, Mantegna’s conversation on antiques was so stimulating 
as to keep Cardinals awake. May I say that in the same way the skill and knowledge 
of Sir Kenneth is as stimulating to us all. Let us hope that he will very shortly give 
us the great pleasure of hearing him speak again on Italian art. 


The vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation and, another having 
been accorded to the Chairman upon the proposal of Sir Alfred Bossom, the meeting 
then ended. 





THE BRUSSELS UNIVERSAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
1958 


A paper by 
CHARLES HADFIELD, C.M.G., 


Controller (Overseas) Central Office of Information, and 
United Kingdom Deputy Commissioner-General for the 
Brussels Exhibition, read to the Society on Wednesday, 
28th May, 1958, with Sir Alfred Bossom, Bt., LL.D., 
F.RALB.A., F.P., M.P., Chairman of Council of the Society, 


in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: In 1851 the Royal Society of Arts, under the direction of Prince 
Albert, initiated the first international exhibition. It has been my privilege to se« 
every one since the beginning of this century, and I can say with personal knowledge 
that Belgium has done a job that everybody would like to have done. Any body whi 
wants to study the psychology of other nations should go to the Brussels exhibition, 
for there they can study national psychology from the different exhibition buildings 
Each country has endeavoured to show itself to the world in the way it wants to be 
seen. It has painted its own picture of itself for other people to examine. For example 
I think I am justified in saying that the British building is a really fine example of 
British understatement. The United States has the largest circular building in the 
world. The Russian Pavilion has tremendous force, great domination, everything 
Switzerland shows the smallest watch in the world. The Brussels Exhibition shows 
I suppose, more great inventions than have ever been brought together in a small 
space in the world’s history. The people of Brussels thought at first they were going 
to have thirty million visitors. They have already reconsidered that, and they believe 
to-day the number is more likely to be between fifty and fifty-five million. This is 
something quite unique in the world’s history. 

Mr. Charles Hadfield knows all about the British contribution from the inside, 
and he will tell you the story. 


The following paper was then read: 


THE PAPER 


The Universal and International Exhibition, Brussels 1958. It is the final 


aim of the Exhibition to contribute to the development of a genuine unity of 


mankind, based upon respect for human personality. 

A high sounding title and a highly significant aim. 

Does the Exhibition satisfy this background and is the participation of Great 
Britain adequate to demonstrate our contribution to the world of to-day and 
tomorrow ? 

That is the theme of my talk. 
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Now a word as to the genesis and the scope of the Exhibition and of our 
contribution to it. The vast international city that has grown up on the 500 acres 
of the Heysel grounds and neighbouring parkland on the north-western out- 
skirts of Brussels is a lineal descendent of that first International Exhibition, 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 whose origins lay in the initiative of this Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce. 

Forty-five countries and ten international bodies have staged exhibits there. 
The Exhibition was opened on 17th April by His Majesty The King of the 
Belgians: it will remain open until 19th October. 

Some indication of the complex problems which face the organizers of an 
international exhibition nowadays is given by the time it has taken to bring the 
enterprise to birth. It is ten years since the Belgian Government made application 
to hold the next Universal and International Exhibition in Brussels. In November, 
1951, the enterprising and efficient Baron Moens de Fernig, formerly Minister 
of Food and Imports and Minister of Foreign Trade, was appointed 
Commissioner-General for the Belgian Government. The decision to hold the 
Exhibition in 1958, the fiftieth anniversary of the transfer of the Congo to 
Belgian sovereignty, was taken in 1952. In 1954 the Belgian Government invited 
all countries with whom they were in diplomatic relations to take part in an 
exhibition. 

In their invitation they made it clear that the accent would be placed, not 
only on recent technological achievements, but also on cultural and spiritual 
values in the development of civilization. ‘The exhibition is thus not a trade 
fair nor even, as was the first international exhibition, an exhibition of the 
industry of all nations. It is, rather, an opportunity for each nation to demonstrate 
her contribution to the welfare of mankind. Nevertheless the regulations made 
it clear that national sections were expected to contain not only exhibits by 
governments but also by manufacturers. 

In my talk this afternoon, I shall take as my main subject the British 
contribution to the exhibition and I will first turn to its organization. By the 


end of 1954 Her Majesty’s Government had accepted the Belgian Government's 
invitation to take part, and the Foreign Office had asked the Central Office of 


Information to convene a standing committee under my chairmanship to consider 
all aspects of the British contribution. ‘The Committee, on which were represented 
the Government Departments concerned, including the Foreign Office and the 
Board of Trade, together with Sir Kenneth Loch of the British Council, met in 
December, 1954, and reached certain preliminary and fundamental decisions. 
One of these decisions has lately given rise to some interest and it would perhaps 
be as well for me to mention it at this point. As I have said, whilst the Belgians 
had emphasized that the exhibition was not to be a trade fair, the regulations 
envisaged exhibits by manufacturers as well as by governments. Indeed, as 
awards were to be made to outstanding exhibits in the many industrial categories, 
it seemed to us from the first that it would be right that British industry should 
have the opportunity to display its wares and compete for awards in a more 
comprehensive exhibit than could be financed by the Government. ‘This is why 
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our thinking developed along the lines that there should be a Government 
Pavilion whose aim would be to give a representative picture of all sides of British 
life, and a pavilion in which British industry would itself demonstrate its con- 
tribution to the welfare of mankind. In the event only the Belgians themselves 
decided to organize their gigantic section on similar lines: I take it for similar 
reasons. 

The task of organizing the Government Pavilion was entrusted by the Foreign 
Office to the Central Office of Information. During the first half of 1955, the 
Exhibitions Division of the Central Office of Information, under its Director, 
Mr. Cecil Cooke, who is at my side this afternoon, were laying the foundations 
of the theme and pattern of the displays which would be housed in the 
Government Pavilion. Mr. Cooke has been responsible for most government 
exhibitions since 1943, other than those of a trade kind: he was lent by the 
C.O.I. to be the Director of Exhibitions during the Festival of Britain. The plan 
which he evolved in those first months of 1955 has provided firm ground for the 
work which has followed and is reflected with remarkable fidelity in the 
Government Pavilion as it stands in Brussels to-day. 

In July, 1955, the Foreign Office appointed as the United Kingdom 
Commissioner-General Sir John Balfour, who is responsible for the whole 
British participation in all its aspects. Sir John, a distinguished member of 
Her Majesty’s Foreign Service, formerly Ambassador in Buenos Aires and in 
Madrid, by his shrewd judgement and unflagging enthusiasm has been a source 
of encouragement to all those engaged in this venture. The Foreign Office then 
sought the help of an Advisory Committee of distinguished representatives of 
all sides of British life. This Committee met for the first time under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord John Hope, then Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and continued to meet under his Chairmanship and that of 
Mr. Ian Harvey. This first meeting approved the theme of the official British 
exhibit that had been prepared by Mr. Cecil Cooke. It also approved the recom- 
mendations of the Central Office of Information that Mr. Howard V. Lobb 
and his partner Mr. John Ratcliff should be offered appointment as architects 
for the Government Pavilion and as co-ordinating architects for the whole of the 
United Kingdom site, and that Mr. James Gardner should be offered the appoint- 
ment of designer for the Government Pavilion and co-ordinating display designer 
for the whole site. They, with Mr. Cooke, have formed an efficient and 


imaginative team. ‘Teamwork in this sphere is essential: for a thematic display 
of the kind envisaged in the Government Pavilion it is not enough to build 


a pavilion and then design the displays to go inside it. The building and the 
displays must evolve together: the building must fit the displays and echo and 
reinforce their emotional appeal. 

During the second half of 1955 the Minister of State at the Board of Trade, 
in consultation with the Federation of British Industries, the National Union 
of Manufacturers and the Associated British Chambers of Commerce, called 
two meetings of leaders of industry in order to set before them the important 
issues involved in British industrial representation at Brussels. At the second 
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of these meetings the Federation of British Industries offered the services of its 
subsidiary Company, British Overseas Fairs Limited, in preparing a com- 
prehensive plan for industrial participation. British Overseas Fairs Limited in 
its short life had then organized with great success British trade fairs at Baghdad 
and Copenhagen, and since at Helsinki. In February, 1956, their plan was put 
to a meeting called by the F.B.I., and accepted. The response of British industry 
showed great public spirit. Industry recognized that the British section at 
Brussels must be first class, although industrial representation there was unlikely 
to have the same immediate value in sales promotion as at a trade fair. The 
F.B.1. thereupon decided to go ahead. Their decision was a bold one, as architects 
and designers had to be appointed and the building contract (worth over 
£300,000) signed long before they had sold the whole of the space. 

In September, 1955, the Commissioner-General, accompanied by the 
co-ordinating architects, selected the site. It lies in an undulating stretch of 
parkland interspersed with some fine beech trees. It covers 25,720 square yards, 
and is only slightly smaller than the four largest sites which are occupied by the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., France, and the Netherlands. 


Crown copyright reserved 


Ficure 1. Brussels Exhibition 1958. General view 
looking towards the British Government Pavilion 
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Having now recounted the fundamental decisions and how they were taken, 
I should like to turn to the design aspects of our pavilions. And perhaps I may 
be forgiven if I take first and deal more fully with the Government Pavilion, 
with which Mr. Cooke and I have been intimately concerned. As I have said, 
the architects, designers and Exhibitions Division of the Central Office of 
Information have worked together as a team to interpret the theme from the 
United Kingdom point of view. £500,000 was the absolute limit of expenditure 
on the Government participation at Brussels; a sum which had to cover many 
activities other than the Pavilion itself, a subject to which I will return. But the 
relatively small pavilion that it is possible to build with a budget of that order 
has advantages of its own. It is possible to control circulation so that the visitor 
sees all the exhibits without being baffled and wearied by a multiplicity of choices: 
and so that he constantly encounters changes of surroundings and atmosphere. 
These advantages the design team have exploited to the full. 

In a city of glass the Government Pavilion stands out because it is windowless. 
To design it in this way was a fundamental decision taken in the very early 
stages. It has three advantages: first, it is possible to concentrate the visitors’ 
attention on to the displays, undistracted by the bustling scene outside; secondly, 
the lighting is under the absolute control of the designer; thirdly, it excites the 
curiosity of the passer by. 


FiGuRE 2. Brussels Exhibition 1958. 
The British Government Pavilion at night 
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But perhaps the most characteristic feature of the building is its close relation 
to the displays within it. The entrance hall is intended to make a strong emotional 
impact on the visitor and to capture his imagination by showing the pageantry 
of a living tradition. And I may say that it seems to be succeeding. The visitor 
approaches the Pavilion on a curving and rising road and enters the hall 
of tradition under a long, low, flat entrance canopy which has underneath a 
pattern of Tudor roses cut in coloured perspex and brilliantly lit. The display 
of banners and coats of arms is punctuated on the right hand side of the hall by 
ceremonial regalia, including replicas of St. Edward’s Crown, the Orb and 
Sceptre, the Mace of the House of Commons, the Lord Mayor’s Insignia of 
Office, and the Silver Bell of the Trades Union Congress. All these have behind 
them colour transparencies showing them in current use. On the left hand side, 
spotlit on a stage, are figures wearing ceremonial robes representing in the main 
the law, government, education and civil authority. They range from the Lord 
Chancellor’s to those of the Queen’s Bargemaster. In the place of honour on the 
end wall hangs an enlarged version of the Annigoni portrait of Her Majesty 
The Queen. This display is housed in a dramatic building formed of three spires 
rising to a height of seventy feet, painted internally with a deep purple. Daylight 
filters in through eyelets of coloured glass. 

From the rich atmosphere of the hall of tradition the way leads to the hall of 
technology. The visitor is first faced by a diorama twenty-five feet wide, which 
gives a complete change of atmosphere: its impact being heightened by the 
contrast with the entrance hall. The diorama shows the atomic breeder reactor 
at Dounreay on the coast of Caithness by moonlight. By ingenious devices clouds 
seem to move across the sky and waves beat on the rocky coast. The sound of 
waves and seagulls replaces the orchestral music which fills the hall of tradition. 
To show that the diorama does not represent some wild dream of the future, 
large colour transparencies by its side show the reactor in course of construction. 
The way then leads on to the hall of technology itself, where twenty-four displays 
line the left-hand wall. Here the ceiling is low, most of the light comes from 
the displays themselves, reinforced by daylight passing through coloured perspex 
louvres and a screen wall made of two sheets of plate glass which sandwich 
abstract designs woven in glass fibre. By this means attention is focused on the 
displays themselves. Technology and science form the heart of the Government 
display. These are not subjects which it is easy to make intelligible and attractive 
to the layman. But even here the designer remembered that his function is to 
entertain as well as to instruct. All the exhibits have been designed to make their 
impact at a glance, whilst underneath each display is a simple description of the 
subject in English and the two national languages of Belgium, French and 
Flemish, for those who wish to learn more. The exhibits cover a wide range of 
British achievement. The Melrose-N.E.P. heart-lung machine is shown at work, 
whilst above it on a small cinema screen the heart is shown beating with an 
amplified and convincing thump. A model aircraft is shown surrounded by the 
apparatus of heat barrier research at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
Farnborough. As the elements around the model aircraft glow with increasing 
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intensity, the cinema screen above it shows how an aircraft in a wind tunnel 
becomes red hot as the speed increases. This display also is accompanied by 
appropriate sound effects. Among other achievements shown in a similar animated 
way are the analysis of Vitamin B,,, experiments with echo-sounding to trace 
fish movement, studies of moth evolution, trace elements in plant nutrition, 
Decca true motion marine radar, Calvert airport lighting, the Shirley loom, 
procion dyestuffs and the Rolls Royce Dart propeller turbine engine. These 
somewhat abstruse subjects have proved of immense interest to visitors and 
have already created problems of crowd control which are, in their embarrassing 
way, a tribute to the skill and ingenuity of our designers. At the far end of the hall 
of technology are two large displays of pure science. First, radio astronomy: 
showing in a lively way the achievements, present and future, of the Jodrell 
Bank radio telescope and the Cambridge interferometer. The second is a display 
illustrating the study of nucleic acids. This is dominated by a fifteen-foot model 
of a section of a nucleic acid molecule with animated diagrams explaining the 
role of nucleic acids in the chemistry of inheritance. An illustration of the need 
for retaining a certain degree of flexibility in the arrangement of a pavilion of 
this sort is demonstrated by what might be called a last-minute decision to 
include a model of zeta. When in January the Atomic Energy Authority 
announced this British achievement it was recognized that an important place 
would have to be given to it. It now forms the climax of our scientific display, 
in the form of a seven-foot high model. It is flanked by a display devoted to 
British Nobel prizewinners in the field of science. 

The visitor is then met by a curved wall on which are running twenty-six 
colour films illustrating various British people in typical situations. Each film 
runs for under a minute, when the title appears in English, French or Flemish, 
and the film repeats. Among the subjects of the films are a bus-stop in Regent 
Street, roof tilers, a cricket match, Belfast shipwrights, Welsh miners, a fish 
and chip shop and a Highland shepherd. ‘Together they give a lively and varied 
cross-section of life in Britain. 

The next section is devoted to discovery, illustrated by murals by Eric Fraser 
and models of the boats used by the British discoverers. Parliament is then 
illustrated by a very large colour transparency of the Palace of Westminster 
accompanied by illustrations of how the chamber of the House of Commons has 
influenced the parliamentary institutions of the Commonwealth, thus providing 
a visual demonstration of the spread of democratic institutions on the British 
model. This serves as an introduction to the court of the Commonwealth, where 
the visitor emerges into the open air among the flags of all the Commonwealth 
countries. ‘They make a brave show from outside the Pavilion, particularly at 
night in the floodlights. Then follows a series of courtyards under fine beech 
trees and partly flanked by a lake, on which float a motor cruiser and sailing 
craft. Here in the courtyards, a team from the Royal College of Art has presented 


leisure and the arts in such a way as to interest, charm or amuse the spectators. 
Circulation is no longer controlled. Having had the main message brought to 
his attention, the visitor may now wander at will past a model of a classroom in 
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FiGuRE 3. Brussels Exhibition 1958. The Hall 
of Discovery in the British Government Pavilion 


a primary school, a display of the part the rose has played as a pattern in ou! 
decorative designs, and a theatre facade in which are set opera glasses throug! 
which stage-sets may be seen. Religion and freedom of worship are illustrated 


by a model of the interior of the new Coventry Cathedral surrounded by wood 


cuts illustrating churches and chapels of various denominations. Mural painting 
by Leonard Rosoman and Kenneth Rowntree show country pursuits and the 
home. 

The final courtyard is the courtyard of invention designed by Gordon Bowyer, 
in which are shown over 130 ideas from this country that have made their 
contribution to human development. They range from the bicycle to the jet 
engine, from the discovery of the circulation of the blood to penicillin, from the 
Christmas card to the co-operative movement. The visitor then crosses the bridge 
over the lake to the paved precinct which lies in front of the Industry Pavilion. 

The architect for the British Industry Pavilion, Mr. Edward Mills, was faced 
with an entirely different problem from that which faced the Government 
Pavilion architects. British Overseas Fairs Ltd., on behalf of the F.B.I., had th 
arduous task of selling space to trade associations and industrial firms. Eac! 
exhibitor was free to design his own exhibit to be placed within the Pavilion 
subject to the approval of John Lansdell, the display designer for the British 
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Ficure 4. Brussels Exhibition 1958. <A_ visitor 
looking at a bust of William Shakespeare in the Court- 
yard of Literature, British Government Pavilion 


Industry Pavilion, and James Gardner, the co-ordinating designer for the site 
as a whole. So here the problem was to design a building to provide uninterrupted 
space which could be put at the disposal of exhibitors. 

Because the pavilions would close at night when the grounds would still b 
open and people would be making their way to the pubs and shops on the British 
site and restaurants on neighbouring sites, it was decided to have a glass-sided 
building in which the exhibits could be illuminated at night as in a vast shop 
window. The building covers 60,000 square feet. The roof and the glass curtain 
walls are supported entirely by six columns which sweep elegantly upwards in 
an ingenious form of vaulting which gives a visual interest to the roof both 
internally and from above when it is seen from the rising ground to the east. 
British materials, including over 33,000 square feet of distortion-free plate glass, 
were used in its construction. The building is itself an exhibit: together with the 
displays inside, it can fairly claim to illustrate British industrial prowess both in 
traditional and new fields. It is a notable achievement. The industrial section 
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occupies two-thirds of the British site and is estimated to have cost £24 million. 
Much credit is due to Sir Norman Kipping, the Director-General of the F.B.I. 
and Chairman of B.O.F. Ltd., to Mr. W. P. N. Edwards, the Managing Director 
of B.O.F. Ltd., and to Mr. D. Lamb, who has been responsible for organizing 
it, as well as to the exhibitors. 

At the entrance of the Pavilion, a dominant feature is an exhibit illustrating the 
fact that Britain is the only country to have held the world’s official air, land and 
water speed records at the same time. This “Triple Crown’ display shows the 
boat and the car which hold the water and land speed records, and a part of the 
aeroplane which held the air speed record until the end of 1957. 

The other contents of the Pavilion are arranged in a pattern, starting with 
raw materials. The exhibit of the British Iron and Steel Federation emphasizes 
the quality of British steel and shows in sequence how raw materials are processed, 
and the various stages that lead up to the production of the finished article. 
The National Wool Textile Export Corporation displays its products, ranging 
from yarns and raw wool to the finished state: with over 130 firms co-operating 
in providing materials this is the largest and most varied exhibit of British 
woollens ever staged outside the United Kingdom. I.C.I. portrays the con- 
tributions of British scientific research to the fields of medicine, agriculture, 
metals, textiles and plastics: the Distillers’ Company exhibit their manifold 
activities, including the manufacture of yeast, alcohol and chemicals. 

From the raw materials display, visitors pass to the section dealing with 
Power and Energy on which, in view of their immense importance in enabling 
Britain to maintain her position in the world, it is appropriate that heavy emphasis 
should be laid. Here is an impressive display, installed by the Board of Trade, 
of the work of the Atomic Energy Authority and Britain’s nuclear power pro- 
gramme. Here too, the British electrical and allied industries in a collective 
exhibit, the Nuclear Power Plant Company, Babcock and Wilcox and others 
illustrate the leading part which Britain is playing in the field of nuclear develop- 
ment. In this section are shown models of a number of our modern nuclear 
power plants and illustrations of zera. And the many contributions that British 
enterprise has made to the development of hydro-electric schemes throughout 
the world are not forgotten. 

Then follows a display that demonstrates the ever-increasing range of 
machinery and engineering techniques to which our power resources are 
harnessed. Standard Telephones here show a range of equipment and systems 
covering the telecommunications field. Rolls Royce are exhibiting aero-engines 
for civil aircraft, and oil and petrol engines used for industrial purposes. ‘The 


light and medium engineering industries are represented by the products of some 


eighty-five concerns on the stand of the Birmingham Exchange and Engineering 
Centre. 

The concluding section is devoted to consumer goods, where Courtaulds and 
Doultons among others have staged displays. ‘The culminating feature is a well- 
arranged selection by the Council of Industrial Design of some of Britain's 
choicest products, ranging from building fittings to sports goods. 
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Ficure 5. Brussels Exhibition 1958. 
Inside the British Industry Pavilion 


Next to this end of the Pavilion a special building houses a lively and dramatic 
exhibit staged by the City of London, showing how it is the heart of world 
commerce and how it has perfected many of the means by which the arteries 
of international trade are able to function. It includes displays by the Banks, 
the British Insurance Companies and Lloyds, the Commodity Markets, the 
Stock Exchange, the Port of London Authority, and the Livery Companies. 

Amongst other features of the Industry side of our section is a cinema equipped 
with the latest Britsh projection equipment and with a seating capacity of over 150, 
where documentary and industrial films are shown. There is also a self-service 
shop and several kiosks where high-quality British goods are on display, and 
sale to the public. And Messrs. Whitbread, whose brewery entered the Belgian 
market over fifty years ago, have built the ‘Britannia’ in the area between the 
two Pavilions. In this pub, built in a modern idiom with traditional materials, 
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foreign visitors may find something of the sense of welcome, comfort, and 
friendliness shared by all good British public houses. There is another centre of 
British hospitality in the shape of a bar called the ‘Fox and Hounds’, sponsored 
by Messrs. Smiths (‘Tadcaster) and Hope and Anchor Breweries Ltd. 

The Government and the Industry buildings were constructed by Costains, 
working in collaboration with Entreprises Blaton-Aubert of Belgium. 

I have now described the British Section itself. As you may imagine, the 
scope of the Exhibition extends beyond the National Pavilions and their contents. 
There are two major international exhibitions, one devoted to the Arts and the 
other to the Sciences. ‘There are the British National Days. There are international 
seasons of drama, ballet and music, which extend beyond the grounds of the 
exhibition itself to the City of Brussels and indeed to other centres in Belgium. 
There are film festivals and a large number of congresses. To all of these we are 
making a contribution. 

The International Palace of Science is concerned with the pure sciences. 
It consists in the main of four sections devoted to The Atom, The Molecule, 
The Crystal, and The Living Cell. The British contribution, about forty exhibits, 
has been organized by Sir Lawrence Bragg of the Royal Institution, assisted by 
such organizations as The Chester Beatty Research Institute, The Atomic 
Energy Authority, Metro-Vicks Ltd., and the Cavendish Laboratory. 


Crown copyright r rved 


Ficure 6. Brussels Exhibition 1958. The tiled mural on the British 
Government site. The abstract design depicts the British industrial landscape 
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In the International Palace of the Arts there are to be two exhibitions, the 
first devoted to the arts of the last fifty years and the second to ‘Man and Art’, 
which will be arranged on a thematic basis under such titles as ‘Man and Reality’, 
‘Man and Work’, and ‘Man and God’. Here we may expect to see gathered 


together a notable collection of masterpieces. 

In the current exhibition of contemporary art Britain has contributed sixteen 
works by thirteen contemporary British artists: in painting, Bacon, [von Hitchins, 
Le Brocquy, Paul Nash, Ben Nicholson, Sidney Nolan, Sickert and Graham 
Sutherland; and in sculpture, Kenneth Armitage, Reg Butler, Lynn Chadwick 
Barbara Hepworth and Henry Moore. Sir Philip Hendy and Sir Herbert Read 
represented this country on the International Selection Committee, The 
organization of the British participation was undertaken by the British Council. 

Each country’s contribution to these International Palaces of Science and the 
Arts was chosen by the International Selection Committees. ‘These Committees 
could have asked for a great deal or for very little. The fact that we have been 
asked to contribute a lot to both exhibitions is, I think, a fair measure of the 
esteem in which this country’s creative achievements are held abroad. 

The Belgians offered each participating country one or more National Days 
We have been allotted three, roth, 11th and 12th July, the first two of which 
will be honoured by the presence of His Royal Highness Prince Philip, Duke of 
Edinburgh. On those days concerts will be given by the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra and the Huddersfield Choir, with Sir Malcolm Sargent as conductor. 
The Band of the Scots Guards will give concerts and displays of marching 
and highland dancing in the Exhibition grounds, and on Saturday, 12th July, 
it will give a special evening performance in the Grand’Place in the City 
of Brussels. It may be of interest to note that the Huddersfield Choir is setting 
off tomorrow to Vienna to take part in the first European Choral Festival. This, 
together with its appearance in Brussels, should demonstrate to the world the 
very high standard of choral singing in this country, a fact still too little known 
abroad. 

The London Symphony Orchestra under Sir Arthur Bliss and the well-known 
Belgian conductor Edouard Van Remoortel has already appeared in the Grand 
Auditorium in the Exhibition grounds, in Brussels itself and at Ostend. In 
addition a special memorial concert was given at Ypres. 

The Royal Ballet opened its Belgian tour in the Grand Auditorium on Monday, 
and tonight and for the rest of the week it is appearing at the Theatre Royal de 
la Monnaie with a full cast and an extensive repertoire. 

In July the Old Vic Company is presenting Henry VIII, with Dame Edith 
Evans, Sir John Gielgud and Harry Andrews, and Hamlet with John Neville 
and Coral Browne. The Company will be appearing first at the Antwerp 
Festival and subsequently in Brussels. In addition, Great Britain is participating 
in the Festival of ‘Jeunesse Musicale’ in July and in that of ‘Drame Universitaire’ 
in August. 

For the ‘Jeunesse Musicale’, at which there will be eight or nine youth 
orchestras from various nations, we are sending ‘The Students’ Orchestra of 
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Great Britain conducted by Mr. Alexander Gibson and organized by ‘Youth 
and Music’. 

For the Festival of ‘Drame Universitaire’ we are sending The Cardiff 
University Players, who are presenting A Sleep of Prisoners by Christopher Fry, 
in which they were so successful in the recent British Festival. 

Finally, the Dagenham Girl Pipers will be appearing in August at Brussels 
and elsewhere in Belgium. And it is likely that there will be other contributions 
to what our American friends call the ‘performing arts’. 

Four major film events are being held in association with the Exhibition. 
The first, a festival of experimental films, was held in April. The British con- 
tribution was arranged by the British Film Institute, who also organized a 
showing of British experimental films in the cinema on our site. The second, 
a world film festival for short films, finished yesterday. The British entries for 
this were arranged by the Association of Specialized Film Producers. The third, 
a world film festival for full-length films, starts on Friday. The fourth—an 
attempt to determine the twelve best films of all time and to set them in order 
of merit—is to be held during the last week of the Exhibition. 

It is early yet to come to any firm judgement on the success of the British 
Section. We can claim that ours were among the few pavilions to receive the 
public on the opening day. First impressions of other countries’ pavilions lead 
me to think that we were not wrong to organize our section in two parts and to 
give industry the opportunity to put on its own very lively show. The British 
Industry Pavilion is closely packed with displays. But this becomes a virtue 


amid the pavilions of some other countries, where it is sometimes difficult to 


decide when spaciousness has become emptiness; and it is crowded with many 
excellent things. I look upon our pavilions as the offspring of a happy marriage 
of private enterprise and public initiative. Together they do justice to the twin 
themes of the Exhibition, ‘Man and his aspirations’ and ‘Modern technique in 
the service of Man’, and demonstrate to those millions of people from all over 
the world who will visit them that this country, whilst drawing strength from 
her past, is continuing to make a momentous contribution to the future welfare 
of mankind. 


A number of slides illustrating the exhibits in the British Government Pavilion 
were then shown and described by Mr. Cecil Cooke, of the Central Offic. 
Information. 

DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: We owe a considerable debt to Mr. Charles Hadfield and Mr 
Cecil Cooke for what they have shown us this afternoon. I must say, having been 
there on three separate occasions, that the photographs do not do anything like 
justice to the exhibition, and I would therefore advise everybody who is at all 
interested to go and see for himself. There was one event of which Mr. Cooke did not 
tell: of a lady who said, referring to the British Government Pavilion, ‘I am not 
going into that place. I am not going inside a Pyramid’. She forgot that those very 
pyramids are most similar to the tower of a Norman church, such as the Norman 
church at Sompting near the south coast of England; and there is a book in the 
exhibition where you can see that Norman church. The tower is almost identical 
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with these towers of the Pavilion. The Belgian authorities have attempted to be most 
co-operative and helpful to visitors. Some of the foreigners on a visit last weekend 
went all over the exhibition in a helicopter; others went round on little buckets 
suspended on wires, carried along the main arteries; others again travelled in a little 
train that goes round on the ground, and a larger number travelled sight-seeing in 
little two-seater tricycle affairs. No governing body could have been more helpful 
towards all the foreign participants than the Belgians have been. 

It seems a great pity that these pavilions are going to be pulled down. Some uss 
ought to be made of them ultimately. I am sure in many cases they could be used 
elsewhere: taken down and re-erected. I have only found one case where arrange- 
ments have been made to take a pavilion back to its own country of origin, there to 
be used as a special building for exhibitions and so forth. 

MR. L. I. BIGGS: May I ask whether anybody is in a position to refute a rather 
unpleasant article which appeared, on the 2oth May, in a newspaper, suggesting 
that the one thing you cannot get in the exhibition is a decent cup of English tea? 
Speaking as the Director of a London tea company and having gone to a vast amount 
of trouble to make ‘oceans’ of tea available to the Belgian public or their friends 
and being able to assure you that to my knowledge twenty-seven cafés in the 
exhibition are serving English tea, I should like to ask what is being done to refute 
the statement that the British pavilion greeted a newspaper representative with th 
statement, ‘We do not serve tea here. Coffee, yes, but no tea’? 

MR. CECIL COOKE, C.B.E.: That is entirely untrue. To my certain knowledge tea is 
served. I have often had tea in the Britannia Inn—and it was quite good tea too 
I understand it is also served in the Fox and Hounds Bar. 

MR. BIGGS: May I add to that the paper’s comment on the Britannia Inn? The 
newspaperman said that he went into the Britannia, and after a long argument 
somebody, ‘with a faint flush of patriotic pride, made him a cup of tea—with a tea bag! 

MR. HADFIELD: I should perhaps add that both the Britannia Inn and the Fox 
and Hounds are commercial concessions and are not run by the British Government 
nor by the Federation of British Industries. 

MR. BIGGS: Tea, Sir, is a national institution. 

COLONEL C. W. GOURLAY: May I ask if Mr. Hadfield is aware that the fact that the 
ticket-issuing machines at the entrances of the exhibition were made by a British 
company is not generally known? There are 700 machines supplied by a British 
company at the entrances to the exhibition. 

MR. COOKE: Machines at the entrance to the main exhibition? 

COLONEL GOURLAY: All the entrances. 

MR. COOKE: What sort of machines? 

COLONEL GOURLAY: Ticket-issuing machines made by the Bell Punch Co. Ltd., 
of London, who also print and supply the tickets for these machines. 

MR. HADFIELD: If you will send particulars to the Central Office of Information, 
I will see that not only I know but that the world knows too. 

MR. J. M. BARNICOT: I heard the suggestion that the name of Great Britain or th: 
United Kingdom was not detailed in any way. Is that actually so? 

MR. COOKE: It was so during the opening weeks. It was entirely my fault because 
I had assumed that the coat of arms at the entrance, which is part of the canopy 
structure, would be sufficient identification. It proved not to be the case, and quite 
recently I had the name put up outside the main entrance of the pavilion 

MISS ETHEL BEHRENS: What was shown at the I.C.I. Stand. I think perhaps plastics 
and dyes? 

MR. HADFIELD: The I.C.I. stand includes medicines, agriculture, metals, textiles 
and plastics. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE BELGIAN AMBASSADOR: I should like to say how very grateful 
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I am for the nice things said to-day about the help which was given by the Belgian 
Government and people towards the British pavilion in the exhibition; and also a 
word of thanks to Mr. Cooke and Mr. Hadfield for their brilliant expositions of the 
exhibition. 

MRS. ELMA DANGERFIELD: Having been to the exhibition, may I just make one 
point? I have been there on three occasions both to study as a journalist and with the 
Chairman on the second and last occasion. There is one point which I think was raised 
at the Anglo-Belgian Club, where Sir John Balfour first gave us his impression of 
what we were expecting to see: namely, the reason why the chosen picture of Her 
Majesty The Queen was from Annigoni’s portrait. I am very diffident in saying 
this, but it does seem to many of us that, magnificent as that portrait is, if everything 
else was depicting British achievement we might have had a portrait by a British 
artist. I would very much like to know the real reason for the choice, apart from the 
beauty of the portrait? 

MR. COOKE: What we wanted was a good likeness of the Queen. There are many 
good paintings of the Queen that in our judgement are nevertheless not awfully good 
likenesses. That was why we chose the Annigoni portrait. And we have found that 
a lot of visitors greatly admire it, especially foreign visitors. The fact that it is by 
a foreign artist surely does not really matter? We think it is a first-class picture of 
the Queen. We might have had a photograph as an alternative, but we could not find, 
although we scoured the galleries of London, a painting that was a really good likeness 

MR. E. A. S. ALEXANDER: One of the criticisms I have heard concerns the early time 
of closing compared to other pavilions. Some people who work during the day 
cannot get to the British pavilion before it closes at 6 p.m. 

MR. COOKE: There have been many criticisms of this, mainly, | may say, from the 
British press. We have had no criticisms on the spot. In a way it is a backhanded 
compliment, because to be pressed to keep open later is more flattering than to be 
urged to close earlier. What our critics overlook is the fact that we have conformed 
to the regulations laid down by the Belgian authorities, and we have also acted in 
agreement with our immediate neighbours, Switzerland, Portugal, Germany, th« 
Latin American countries, Monaco, Turkey, Spain and France. We could not change 
the closing time now without first consulting them. But apart from this, we must 
take into account the enormous cost involved in relation to the possible demand 
We have not, in fact, found that the demand for the later opening would justify the 
cost involved. The Yugoslav Pavilion, which is close to ours, keeps open until 
7.30 p.m., and from personal observation I can assure you that it is generally deserted 
at about 7 p.m. We must also take into account that the exhibitors in the industrial 
pavilion, almost without exception, are dead against a later closing hour. I would 
remind you, however, that next month we do keep open an hour later; until 7 
during the week and until 8 p.m. on Saturdays. It is rather interesting, too, to note 
that we have bigger attendances on Sundays when we close at 6 than we have on 
Saturdays when we close at 7. 

MR. R. L. C. TATE: I noticed a good deal of emphasis was laid on lighting in the 
exhibition, and I should just like to know whether much publicity has been given to 
the fact that electric lamps were made by Swan at least six months before Edison 
made his famous experiment. 

MR. COOKE: So far as I know no publicity has been given to the matter. We are not 
ourselves giving publicity in the government pavilion to individual firms, nor to the 
many firms who have made free contributions. For instance, that lovely carpet in 
the hall of tradition was given by the British Carpet Manufacturers’ Association, 
but they have not asked us to publicize the fact. 

MR. TATE: What I meant was publicity given to Swan as the inventor of the lamp. 
I think that might have been given some emphasis, since light is an important part 
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of all modern exhibitions. Sir Joseph Swan was not a member of any company at 
that time, he founded his company later. 

MR. COOKE: I cannot remember all the 135 inventions included in the collection 
displayed, but I think the first lamp was included. 

DR. K. W. LUCKHURST (Secretary, Royal Society of Arts): Most of our thoughts and 
questions this afternoon have very naturally related to the British exhibits. I should 
like, however, to ask a question from the Belgian point of view. Belgium has been to 
vast trouble and expense in arranging this exhibition and inviting all the nations of 
the world to visit it. One would rather like to think that they would derive some 
permanent practical benefit themselves, as has happened so often in other earlier 
exhibitions. One thinks of the Wembley Stadium, the Eiffel Tower, the reclaimed 
land in New York and so forth, and I wonder—you were referring yourself, Mr 
Chairman, to the way in which the buildings go up and disappear—whether Belgium 
would have some useful survival from this great exhibition ? 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE BELGIAN AMBASSADOR: The atomium, which is the symbol 
of the exhibition in Brussels, is probably going to be kept for about ten years. Probably 
some of the buildings in definite materials will be kept too; but what happens to the 
buildings of foreign countries is for the governments of these countries to decide 

THE CHAIRMAN: I do not suppose there is anybody in this room who was alive 
when the Eiffel Tower was built, but that was originally given a ten year’s licence, 
which has been extended and extended. 

MR. H. V. LOBB, C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A.: | wonder if I may be allowed to add to the Belgian 
Ambassador’s statement? It seems to me the greatest permanent contribution which 
this exhibition has made to Belgian interests, and particularly to those of the town of 
Brussels, is the complete replanning of its roads system. The way in which they 
have tackled that job in order to deal with the thousands of visitors who are coming 
to the town is, compared to our way of tackling a similar problem, nothing short of 
a miracle. There is not a single traffic interception on the level of the main boulevards 
of the town. You either go under or over the traffic interception, and in some cases, 
in order to get through a particularly difficult crossing, they have constructed two and 
even three tiers of roads running completely under each other. In consequence you 
can get around, and get from the centre of Brussels out to the exhibition, or get 
across Brussels, in a time which is nothing short of a miracle compared to what it 
was about a year ago when we first started building on the exhibition site. I think 
that, Sir, is a permanent memorial to the great enterprise of Belgium in having this 
exhibition. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is a very interesting point, but I would hardly call the new 
roads a memorial, I would rather call them an inspiration! What a benefit it would 
be to us in London to-day if only we could get ‘under’ and ‘over’ sometimes! 

One amusing thing struck me when I was at the exhibition on Saturday. They 
showed us, in the British cloth exhibit, a piece of cloth which had been made at a cost 
of £57 a yard. We asked who bought it; they said, ‘Only the people in Hollywood’ 
More seriously, the interior of the British Government building gives visitors a sense 
of mystery not unlike that which seems so natural in many a famous Gothic cathedral. 
It really is inspiring to go into that majestic setting, and the exhibits there do justice 
to Great Britain. As to the F.B.I. building, the Russians, as you said, went into the 
mechanical part of our exhibits and took films and photographs of everything we 
had there. They would not have done that if they had not thought it was well worth 
while. We have a presentation there that is a real credit to all who have been connected 
with it, and especially to Sir John Balfour, to the Britis: Ambassador to Belgium, 
and to Mr. Hadfield and Mr. Cooke. I now ask you to thank those two gentlemen 
most warmly for what they have told us, and for their kindness in preparing the 
lectures and the slides, and coming here this afternoon. 

The vote of thanks to the Lecturer and Mr. Cooke was carried with acclamation, and 
the meeting then ended. 
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THE PASTORAL INDUSTRY 
OF AUSTRALIA 


A paper by 
THE HONBLE. F. W. BULCOCK, 


Agricultural Counsellor for Australia in London, read 
to the Commonwealth Section of the Society on Tuesday, 
18th March, 1958, with Sir Herbert Howard, Secretary, 


Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux, in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is remarkable that 170 years ago there were, I believe, only 
100 sheep in Australia, whereas to-day there are over 120 million. Mr. Bulcock will 
correct me if I am wrong. 


THE LECTURER: The latest statistics show 150 million. 


THE CHAIRMAN: That increase has taken place in 170 years. In listening to M1 
Bulcock’s paper you need to remember that something like one-third of Australia 
is inside the tropics, and that the people there have to face all the difficulties of a 
tropical climate, especially a dry tropical climate; and one of the things that astonish 
me is the way that the merino sheep has managed to adapt itself to this very dry 
sort of pasture. To a stranger like myself that part of Australia looks almost lik« 
a desert, and yet these sheep manage to flourish there. They are the basis of Australia’s 
prosperity, and quite apart from supplying us with wool, in the future the Australians 
are apparently going to develop a beef industry which is also in this part of th« 
tropics. 

Mr. Bulcock has had a distinguished career. He was a member of the Queensland 
Legislature for twenty-four years, and Minister of Agriculture from 1932 to 1942 
During the Second World War he held the important post of Commonwealth 
Director-General of Agric¥lture in Australia, and was actively engaged in a colossal 
food production programme which included the feeding of tens of thousands of 
allied servicemen stationed in or near Australia. He has led Australian delegations 
to the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations. Mr. Bulcock has 
been described to me as an Australian son of the soil. He has indeed a life-long 
experience of farming in Australia, both in practical matters and as an administrator 
No one is better qualified to read this paper. 


The following paper was then read: 
THE PAPER 
THE SHEEP INDUSTRY 


The importance to Australia of the wool industry is well known. In a spirit 
of modest egotism, I would say that we produce the best wools of certain types 
in the world. When our sheep and wool industry is in the doldrums, the entire 
economy of Australia is affected, and while the fat lamb side is quite important, 
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the production of Merino wools is of the highest possible importance, and 


a brief sketch of its development may be of interest. 

The first sheep were introduced into Australia in 1788 by Captain Phillip. 
These were less than one hundred in number and came from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Few survived. Further importations took place from the Cape and Calcutta, 
but in 1792 the sheep population is recorded as 105. In 17¢6 it had increased 
to 1531. These were not primarily wool sheep, but were bred to provide food. 
In 1797 Captain Waterhouse and Captain Kent brought a small consignment 
of Spanish sheep to Australia from the Cape of Good Hope. The famous Captain 
John MacArthur obtained some of these sheep and commenced breeding for 
wool production. This was the beginning of the Merino wool industry in 
Australia. The descendants of the original sheep owned by MacArthur are still 
extant and a small flock is depastured on the Camden Park Estate owned by the 
descendants of MacArthur. 

The first Australian wool sent to England arrived here in 1800. The consign- 
ment consisted of light sample fleeces. Only two of the fleeces were pure Merino, 
and these were very favourably commented on. In 1801 MacArthur exhibited 
Merino fleeces here, and a report states ‘these are deemed superior in softness, 
and equal in all other respects to the best Spanish wool’. 

In 1821 MacArthur recorded that his average fleece weight was 2 lbs. 7 ozs, 
washed, which meant a greasy Merino weight of about 4 lbs. (‘To-day the average 
fleece weight of Merino sheep is about g lbs. Individual flocks cut up to 12 lbs. 
Merino rams may cut up to 35 lbs.) 

This, then, was the genesis of the sheep industry in Australia, and before 
proceeding to a closer examination of the various aspects of the industry, I should 
like to point out that vast areas of country in Australia now carrying sheep are 
eminently suited for this purpose alone. In other words, if our sheep industry 
declined, much of the territory now carrying sheep could not be so efficiently 
used. The major alternative would be cattle, and much of our land is certainly 
not cattle country in comparison with competitive sheep utilization. 

Perhaps the most interesting question we have to deal with to-night is the 
nature of the changes that have been brought about, and the interplay of 
the various factors that to-day have resulted in our high level of production. 
The most important human factor is that, from the days of the early pioneer 
until now, the work of improvement has been going on generation by generation 
In the earlier days most attention was paid to fineness of fibre. ‘This work was 
stimulated by a shortage of fine wool here. British manufacturers had to rely 
almost exclusively on Spain in those days for supplies of raw material for the 
manufacture of the finest textiles. 

Records show that until the 1880s stud masters were almost exclusively import- 
ing fine woolled sheep. The sources of supply appear to have been Spain, England, 
France, Saxony and Silesia. In this period the most important introduction was 
from the famous ‘Rambouillet’ stud in France. These bigger framed, more 
robust types played a very important réle in the development of strains suitable 
for Australian conditions. The wool of these sheep was somewhat coarser than 
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the prevailing strains of the period. Later the American Vermont arrived. These 
consisted of heavily developed rams, cutting very heavy fleeces of greasy wool. 
The introduction of the Vermont brought many troubles. Most authorities would 
agree to-day that the widespread use of this breed was not to the final advantage 
of the wool industry in Australia. However, Australia, by courage and vision, 
and sometimes by trial and error, had evolved an Australian Merino, and 
importation of Merino sheep into Australia ceased about 1905. 

While the breeder has played a great réle in establishing the Australian Merino, 
environment has also been a very important factor. Feed, country and manage- 
ment have all played their part. The extension of sheep breeding to the interior 
made available areas for grazing that, because of feed and climate, were suitable 
to the development of a larger framed animal and the production of a heavier 
fleece of wool. 


Introduction of British Breeds 

There are no conclusive records about the early introduction of British sheep 
to Australia. Probably they were introduced very early in the history of the 
‘settlement’ because food was a major necessity and Australia had no indigenous 
acceptable meat-producing animals. One record is, however, available. The 
‘Van Diemen’s Land Co.’ imported English Leicester and Cheviot sheep to 
Tasmania in 1829, and some importations of British breeds took place to the 
mainland in 1839. ‘To-day, however, certain British breeds are well established 
in Australia. Their main value is not as pure breeds, but for mating with the 
Merino and Merino Cross for fat lamb production and for use in the agricultural 
districts as cross breds. 

We also have two breeds of sheep, the ‘Corriedale’ and the ‘Polworth’, that 
we claim as Australian. In the case of the Corriedale, honours of origin go to 
New Zealand. These breeds were evolved as dual purpose sheep suitable mainly 


for agricultural land, but of later years the Corriedale has spread to certain 
favoured grazing areas and is competing with the Merino for strong wool 
production. 


Nowadays, we speak in Australia of strong, medium or fine wool Merinos, 
and a broad classification based on type shows that the strong wools are found 
in South Australia, the Westernand the North-Western plains of New South Wales 
and Queensland. The medium wools are found in the Central West of New South 
Wales, Riverina and Central Queensland, while fine wools are found on the 
Tablelands, and Western districts of Victoria and Tasmania. 

In many areas a big framed, coarse boned type of sheep is essential. A capacity 
to walk long distances in search of food and water must be present in sheep in 
these areas. 

Mainly indigenous grasses carry the Merino in the drier areas where it thrives 
best. For years work has been carried out on the possibility of introducing 
grasses to these areas, but except under very favoured circumstances no grasses 
have proved superior to say, the Mitchell and Flinders grasses found in Central 
and North Queensland, and the salt bush of the dry West. 
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The Meaning of Count and Quality 


As I have indicated, the value of wool is determined by its quality. Wool is 
a modified hair differing from ordinary hair in not being straight, but each 
strand is bent into little waves or crimps, and the scales form the serration. 
In very fine Merino wool 30-36 crimps can be found to the inch, while in Lincoln 
wool one or two occur to the same measurement. It is this crimp or serration 
that distinguishes wool from hair. The crimp confers elasticity, softness and 
felting power. Hair and synthetic fibres do not possess this crimp. 

The most common word in defining wool quality is ‘count’, The count ranges 
from typical coarse Lincoln (32) to the gos, or over, of the superfine Merino. 
A count measures 560 yards of spun yarn, which is then called a hank. A wool 
top of 60 quality should spin 60 hanks of 560 yards length from each pound 
weight of combed wool. The finer the fibre the greater the number of hanks 
to the pound of wool and the higher the price of the yarn. But the difficulty in 
accurately describing wool is not overcome by a count description. In the 1914-18 
war, when the whole of the Australian clip was sold to the British Government, 
Australian wools were divided into 848 types for appraisement purposes. This 
figure was, however, surpassed in 1939 when the table of limits was extended to 
cover 1,050 types and about 3,000 sub-types. 


Farm and Station Management 

In considering the Merino sheep industry in Australia, attention must be 
drawn to systems of land tenure. In general, land tenure is divided into two main 
groups, leasehold tenure and freehold. In the early days, that is to say when the 
States had just been created and had formulated some land laws, it was usual 
for companies to take up large areas of land on lease. In many cases these com 
panies freeholded an extensive area in addition, upon which the homestead 
and buildings were erected. The purchase price for good grazing land carrying 
a sheep to 3-4 acres was about tos. to 15s. an acre. With the granting of the 
lease—a contract between the Crown and the tenant—the leased area had to 
be fenced off, water provided and yards and sheds erected. Labour, by present 
standards was cheap, the usual payment being {1 a week and keep, but the 
earnings of the properties were not very great. I recall Merino wool selling 
at 6d. a |b. 

The major problem, to the early settlers as well as to the people of to-day, was 
water. Before the discovery of artesian water, the usual practice was to sink 
earth tanks, often of 25,000 yard capacity, and stock had to travel long distances 
for a drink. With the finding of artesian water, the whole aspect of water supply 
altered in the artesian basin. Artesian wells vary in depth; a lucky strike might 
be made at 1,000 feet; but I know of one bore in Central Queensland that is 
over 7,000 feet. Many are between 2,500 and 3,500 in depth. 

In addition, sub-artesian supplies were drawn on. The practical difference 
between artesian and sub-artesian supplies is that a sub-supply has to be pumped 
to the surface, whereas an artesian well flows. Usually artesian water is directed 


over the property by means of drains, which of course have to be kept clear and 
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unimpeded. Artesian waters vary a great deal in quality, even within the same 
area. 

Governments to-day have stringent laws and regulations governing the 
sinking of artesian bores and the use of artesian water. No bore can be put down 
without a Crown permit, and the cost of sinking a bore and casing it is very 
great. In the early days bores were put down for {£1 a foot; to-day it costs up 
to £5 a foot for similar work. Bores often yield up to a million gallons a day of 
hot water, and of course flow continuously. 

In addition to bores and tanks, natural water holes form a substantial part of 
total water supplies. 

In the drier areas where the Merino thrives, water is the most important 
single factor. Given reasonable seasons and good grass management, fodder is 


cared for, but continuous dry weather does frequently create grave water 
shortages. Sub-wells tend to become brackish, tanks dry up and, under severe 
conditions, even permanent holes may go dry. Droughts do not appear to affect 
artesian flows appreciably, but the total flow of artesian water is diminishing. 
Not only is the problem of water a vital one on the run, but sheep, of course, 


have also to be moved from place to place, and this opens the question of stock 
routes. These are the arteries of the sheep industry. Legally sheep must travel 
6 miles a day, eating their way as they go. They must have frequent access to 
water. All States have, in the modern period, developed stock route policies, 
and the objective is to make the stock routes safe for travelling stock and to 
prevent the wanton use of stock routes by grass pirates. Many major stock routes 
are to-day equipped with watering facilities. Generally, the routes are under the 
control of the local authority. An owner desiring to shift sheep must first obtain 
a stock permit and way bill, and the way bill must set out a destination. Overall 
a very large area of pastoral Australia is given over to stock routes. ‘hese vary in 
width from a mile to sometimes a narrow lane, but in the real rural areas dedicated 
to sheep, the average width of the stock route is half a mile. These routes are 
practically Commonwealth-wide, so that a drover may start in Northern 
Queensland and travel his sheep right through to Victoria or South Australia. 

Individual mobs of 10,000 sheep frequently walk the stock routes, but in the 
more closely settled areas road transport is taking the place of droving. 

The year’s operation on a sheep holding consists of such operations as 
mustering, lamb marking, weaning, crutching, dipping and spraying. The high- 
light of the year is shearing time. In the past, holdings did their own shearing 
and employed local men. Now, shearing is usually done by a team of shearers 
employed by a contractor. This team moves from place to place, following the 
shearing, and the shearers work in many sheds during the year. One frequently 
hears of the man who shears 200 sheep in a day of 8 hours, but that is not the 
average tally. 


Industrial Conditions 


The Australian Labour Movement really had its genesis amongst the shearers 
and shed hands of the early 1890s. Pastoral workers to-day belong to the 
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Australian Workers Union, and conditions are rigidly guarded by both State and 
Federal industrial awards. Included in the awards is a prosperity allowance for 
the wool industry, and this, together with the basic wage, gives the pastoral 
worker a standard at least equal to the conditions of the industrial worker. 
Incidentally, the A.W.U., with a membership of about 200,000, is strongly anti- 
communist, and relies on a well-developed system of arbitration and conciliation 
for the settlement of industrial disputes. 


Closer Settlement 

I have already mentioned the big leaseholds of the past. As populations 
increased, the pressure on available land also increased. Consequently, in later 
years Governments have been concerned with the division of the large estates 
into blocks, designed to provide a living for a family. Perhaps one of the old 
holdings under closer settlement would sub-divide into 20 blocks and so provide 
homes for 20 families. Generally, the principle of leasehold has been maintained 
in relation to these blocks. The outgoing tenant has a legal right to payment for 
improvements. The Crown in the first instance fixes the period of the lease 
and the annual rental per acre. After the first period rentals are generally fixed 
by the Land Court. In most States a Land Court has been established, and 
constitutes an additional and important arm of the judiciary. 

The tendency to-day is to create perpetual leases based on living areas, but 
an interesting form of lease is that which is known as a ‘developmental lease’. 
This type, running for a long period of years, obliges the tenant to affect certain 
improvements and to stock his lease to the satisfaction of the Crown over the 


prescribed period. The basis of a developmental lease is to promote additional 


carrying capacity. 

There is no shortage of applicants for all good blocks that are thrown open. 
Generally an applicant must have both experience and capital. ‘Those who do 
not qualify under these headings do not go to the ballot which finally decides the 
ownership of a block. ‘To draw a good sheep block by ballot is a lucky chance 
roughly equal to that involved in winning a football pool in England. In States 
like Queensland, closer settlement is taking place practically all the time, but 
one requires very good fortune to draw a block. Yet I know an English lad who 
went out to Queensland two years ago and recently drew a 4,500 acre block 
The value of the improvements were £550. 

Leaseholds, however, are sold, but the incoming tenant must usually be 
approved by the Crown. The system is designed to prevent the aggregation of 
closer settlement blocks into one big estate. 

A grazier has many problems apart from his stock and water supplies. In the 
south he has the constant menace of rabbits. ‘This pest, which derives from a few 
rabbits imported in the days of Governor Phillips, has made enormous inroads 
into the economy of the rural industries of Australia, and the rabbit must be 
fought by all available means. So the grazier nets it out, baits and poisons it, 
uses lethal gases against it; but he fought an uphill struggle before the advent 
of myxomatosis. 
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Australia, I think, provides to the world two examples of biological control. 
One was the destruction of prickly pear by the introduction of ‘Cacto blastis’, 
and the other the spread of myxomatosis. For years the C.S.1.R.O. (Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization) tried to establish 


myxomatosis, but without a great deal of success. Then all conditions 


became favourable for producing the disease—a wet season, plenty of water for 
mosquitoes to breed—and it spread rapidly. In some areas a 100 per cent kill 
was reported, overall mortality was high, and as the rabbit population declined 
the sheep population increased. It is clear that myxomatosis increased our 
sheep-carrying capacity by many million sheep. 

It has often been said that seven rabbits eat as much grass as one sheep, 
but this is only part of the story. Actually the rabbit is responsible for much 
soil erosion and a reduction in the grazing value of pastures. 

Not the whole of Australia encountered the rabbit pest: Central Queensland, 
for instance, is free from rabbits. The rabbit has been fenced out by the building 
of a number of rabbit-proof fences, although an occasional rabbit gets through. 
But the grazier in the rabbit-free areas has his worries too. The dingo (wild dog) 
has to be continually hunted; dingo-proof fences have to be built; but even so 
the loss the sheep industry sustains from the dingo must run into millions of 
pounds a year. Then there is the wild pig, which is the domesticated pig gone 
wild. This animal rips holes in netting fences, blocks up bore drains, and is a 
real pest. Both the dingo and the pig have a price on their scalps. Occasionally 
emus and marsupials reach plague proportions too. Again, there are the sheep 
worm and the blow fly. Fly strike can be the cause of great stock losses, and control 
cannot be relaxed. Fortunately, research in fly control has mitigated the pest, 
but crutching, jetting and spraying are to-day routine tasks on most holdings 
as methods of control. 

I have left the case of the mutton sheep until the last. The fat lamb industry 
reaches its greatest degree of development in the more favoured areas of Australia, 
particularly in the Southern States. New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Tasmania and Western Australia all have extensive fat lamb industries. When we 
talk of mixed farming, we usually mean sheep and wheat. The Merino is not 
a good mutton and lamb sheep, but a Merino Crossbred will give early and 
good lambs. 

The fat lamb industry is based on English breeds. In its simplest form the 
Merino ewe is mated to an English ram. In its more complex form a crossbred 
Merino is used in conjunction with an English sire. 

In the early days of the lamb industry the long wools had a place, but to-day 
the Lincoln and the Leicester have little place, although both the Polworth and 
the Corriedale carry some long wool blood. The type of ram used depends 
largely on the type of country and form of production. Amongst the most useful 
are the Southdown, Suffolk, Dorset Horn, Romney and Border Leicester. ‘wo 
factors that materially helped the development of the fat lamb trade were the 
introduction of superphosphates as a pasture top-dressing, and the general 
spread of sub-clover. Both C.S.I.R.O. and State Departments of Agriculture 
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have done work of far-reaching benefit to the fat lamb industry, and pasture 
research is regarded as a prime essential. 


Graziers are fully aware of the value of research in the pastoral industry. 


Outstanding problems are lambing percentages, disease control, pastures, water 
conservation, density of fleeces and wool utilization. All these matters are receiving 
attention, and by consent a small levy is placed on each bale of wool to provide 
some portion of the funds required for this and other related matters. 

lhe marketing of wool is a matter of extreme importance. Historically, the 
first wool school in Australia was founded in Sydney in 1891, by that great 
father of the wool industry, Alfred Hawkesworth. From then on to the present 
day the importance of well trained sheep and wool men to the industry has 
been apparent. ‘To-day most States provide training in sheep and wool, either 
by special classes, technical colleges, colleges of agriculture or university tuition 
Emerging from this is the highly trained sheep man and the wool classer, whos¢ 
duty it is to class the wool generally as it comes from the sheep’s back and 
prepare it for sale. So well has he done his job that the presentation of the 
Australian clip is at a very high level, and buyers from all parts of the world 
operate at our auctions with every degree of confidence. 

There was a time when a man with a stout heart and little else, except the 
will to succeed, could start farming in a modest way in Australia. ‘These days 
are past. Now a considerable amount of capital is required to make a start, and 
experience too. It would be hard to begin growing wool with a capital of less 
than {A20,000; and for fat lambs £{A15,000 would be needed. 

Although we have attained eminence in the wool world, we are convinced that 
we have not reached the limit of achievement, and I feel that the next two decades 
will be as fruitful to the sheep industry as the past has proved to be 

I am often asked by people here about wool farming in Australia. Without 
hesitation, I tell a prospective wool grower that before he considers acquiring 
a property of his own, he would be well advised to get at least a couple of vears 
sheep experience in Australia. For the young man who is keen to work in sheep 
in Australia, there are still openings at reasonable wages. For the married man 
with children, station and farm accommodation is often an obstacle. The right 
type of man will do well in rural Australia once he gets settled down, but many 
people find the comparative isolation of the outback wool areas just a little too 
much, 


THE BEEF CATTLE INDUSTRY 

History 

Governor Phillips introduced the first cattle into Australia in 1788. They were 
apparently a poor draft from Africa and were intended for draught, milk and 
meat. In 1810 some English beef breeds were introduced, and these introductions 
were to gain in volume and quality as explorers and surveyors penetrated into 
the inland. Statistically there were, in 1821, about 103,000 head of beef cattle 
in Australia, practically all of English stock. The next century was one of develop- 
ment. In 1805 a system of land grants came into operation, and people 
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and companies with capital were attracted to Australia. Over this period, however, 
prices were low and development was slow. The beef cattle industry in Australia 
has certainly been very slow to develop when compared with some of our other 
rural industries. It is recorded that in 1895 the price of cattle in Brisbane was 
£4 per head. From this had to be deducted droving, railage and selling charges, 
and this explains many things. 

The first frozen meat was sent from Australia to England in 1883. ‘This form 
of export developed, but generally speaking the export market was quite poor 
which is another explanation of the slow progress made by the beef cattle industry, 
particularly in Northern Australia. To-day the economic importance of the 
industry is clear, and some earnest work on the numerous problems that have 
emerged is being carried out. Since 1945 prices have been on the whole reason- 
ably good, but there is a great deal of leeway to make up. 


Distribution 


It is customary to divide the cattle industry of Australia into two main sections. 
The first comprises Northern Queensland and the Kimberleys of Northern 
Western Australia. At least two-thirds of the totai beef cattle in Australia are in 
this area. The balance of Australia constitutes the other major division. The 
total beef cattle population of Australia is shown as approximately 11,478,000. 

It is perhaps not generally realized that Australia is the principal beef- 
producing country within the British Commonwealth. Given security of markets 
at reasonable prices, the cattle industry could supply an ever-increasing quantity 
of beef to this home market, but the process of expansion will be a long one. 
We can supply at competitive prices as our industry is principally based on 
a grass economy. 


Northern Australia 


The cattle industry of Northern Australia is the key to the whole of the 
industry. The Southern areas of Australia are not self-sufficient in beef production, 
and so Northern Australia has to make a contribution to Southern needs, which 
have been set down at the equivalent of about 400,000 head of beef cattle a year. 

Northern Australia is in the summer rainfall area. Queensland is the most 
significant cattle area, as about 52 per cent of the total cattle populations of 
Australia are in this State, generally regarded as the cattle State. ‘he total area 


of the regions in Northern Australia is 1,327,460 square miles, but of this only 
850,000 square miles are capable of being occupied by cattle. ‘The industry 
in Northern Australia is based entirely on grass and edible scrub, and 


carrying capacities vary a great deal from district to district. In order to 
carry an economic number of cattle, very large areas are necessary, and the 
costs of improvements in relation to carrying capacity are high. Pastures have 
to be shared by many species of herbaceous animals—wallabies, kangaroos and 
wild horses (Brumbies). The enemies of this herbaceous fauna are dingoes, 
eagles and eagle hawks. So far the fox and the rabbit have not arrived in Northern 
Australia. 
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Carrying capacities afford an explanation of the age and weight of bullocks 


turned off. The modern demand is for light joints from young stock, but the 
very nature of our Northern cattle industry is a great obstacle to the achievement 
of this objective. 


Soils and Vegetation 

There is naturally a great diversity of soils in the cattle reservoirs of the 
Continent. ‘The North Australia Regional Survey, in respect of this area generally, 
states: ‘Rainfall is normally heavy, 40 to 60 inches, falling almost entirely in the 
summer. High rainfall with low soil fertility produces tall, lank grasses that seed 
prolifically after quick maturity. This habit solves the problem of survival, but 
makes very difficult the lot of the grazing animal.’ Cattle in this area are 
practically all Shorthorns and generally not of high quality, due probably to 
nutritional deficiencies. 

The real problem of the cattle man in Northern Australia is transport and 
marketing. Good fat cattle, for instance, can be produced along the Daly and 
Roper rivers, but marketing difficulties are very great. If a mob of fats are put 
on the route, it may become a collection of poor stores by the time it reaches its 
destination. Stock travelling long distances by rail lose weight rapidly. I recall 
a season when grazing conditions were good in the Gulf, but an impassable area 
of parched land further south made delivery impossible. If stock miss a season, 
they cannot be got out until the following season, and one of the nightmares of 
the Northern cattle man is the irregularity of the season and the certainty that 
every now and again he will be hit by drought. For years it has been 
recognized that more and better rail transport is one of the main answers 
to the cattle man’s problem. From time to time projects are formed for 
building new lines into the heart of the cattle reservoir, but generally they 
remain on paper. When a cattle man in the far outback strikes a drought, 
his position becomes critical. The pressure on limited existing railway facilities 
during drought is very heavy and he could be lucky to secure transport. Fodder 
conservation within the cattle areas of the North is practically out of the question, 
nor could feed be brought in, and that accounts for the heavy losses sometimes 
sustained. In all other branches of animal husbandry, with the exception of 
horses, reproduction is fairly fast, but it takes years for an individual and a 
district to recover from the effects of an ‘old man’ drought. 

Much has been heard about the Alice Springs district of Central Australia. 
This is an elevated plateau 1,000 to 2,000 feet above sea level. Some time ago the 
Commonwealth Government very courageously quarantined this area with the 
intention of stamping out pleuro-pneumonia, which was brought in from the 
north. Now the area is free from this disease and prohibitionson the movement 
of stock from this area to the south are, I hear, to be lifted. This will open up the 
southern market to cattle from Central Australia and should give the industry 
a great lift. The area is capable of sending out fats, and stores for fattening in 
South Australia and Victoria. 
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Arr Lift 

The position is more difficult as one progresses west. The best known of the 
cattle areas of the West is the Kimberleys in Western Australia. Cattle in this 
area are largely uncontrolled and consist of Shorthorns. Cattle numbers are 
unknown and turn off is very small. The stock route to Wyndham, the nearest 
meat works, is through very bad country suitable only for mature cattle, and 
stock loses a great deal of condition during the journey. Under these circumstances 
Air Beef Pty. Ltd. established operations at Glenroy Station. 

At Glenroy the cattle are slaughtered and carcasses are delivered to Wyndham 
by air. The great merit of the air lift is that all classes of cattle can be slaughtered, 
including those too young or too old or too poor to make the fantastic journey 
to the meatworks. Due to the air lift the area is now in process of a much needed 
cleaning up. Although the pay-out at Glenroy per head, even with Government 
subsidy included, is much lower than at Wyndham, a greater number and 
variety of beasts are slaughtered and the income of the properties using Glenroy 


is increased. Once the area is cleared up the whole question of the air lift of 


carcasses will have to be re-examined. 
Cattle Fattening in Coastal Queensland 

So far we have been dealing with areas that both breed and feed. ‘he idea of 
separate areas for breeding and feeding has been developed in the Argentine 
and is one of the main reasons why the Argentine produces some of the best 
and youngest beef in the world. Stores are brought down on to the well watered 
lucerne areas and never look back. For years we have talked about the division 
of breeding and feeding in the cattle industry of Australia. Each year large 
numbers of stores come from the north to Central and Southern Queensland 
and to the Southern States for fattening, and the practice will grow as routes and 
transport facilities improve. 

The project that has attracted most attention in Australia is a plan to fatten 
cattle on the far north coast of Queensland. For years the Queensland Department 
of Agriculture has maintained a research station at South Johnston in Northern 
Queensland, where serious efforts have been made to introduce good grazing 
grasses into this not very fertile, but well-watered, area. The search has been 
for tropical legumes, in association with non-leguminous grasses. It can be said 
that this search has not been unsuccessful, and two legumes have been established. 

The grasses employed in association with legumes are the so-called ‘Townsville 
lucerne, probably introduced in packing material by the Chinese labourers at 
Cooktown and the Laura in the early gold mining days, guinea grass, panicum, 
molasses grass and paspalum. ‘The work on the agrostological side has been well 
done and in my opinion the foundation for success has been laid. 

In connection with coastal fattening there are still many problems of animal 
husbandry remaining to be solved. When the answers to these questions are 
found, and the cattle industry of the world is on a much more stable foundation 
than it is at present, I believe that the northern coastal areas of Queensland 
will become a major fattening area, producing large numbers of fat cattle of good 
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quality. The industry is growing year by year, and as experience is being gained 
all the time, the answer to some of the questions may not be too far off. 

Years ago I caused a small consignment of cattle from this area to be sent to 
Smithfield. The parcel competed successfully with prime Argentine chilled beef. 


Breeds 

The major breeds in the cattle industry are the Shorthorn, Hereford and 
Aberdeen Angus. In the Territory, Shorthorns constitute g7 per cent of total 
stock. 

The problem of heat tolerance, especially on the Northern Coastal lands of 
Queensland, has engaged the attention of research workers for years. Many 
years ago C.S.I.R.O. made an importation of Zebu cattle from the King Ranch, 
Texas, and some cross breeding has taken place. The Zebu has a greater heat 
tolerance than the British breeds and a greater resistance to tick worry. It is 
generally agreed that in suitable environment the Zebu cross can make a useful 
contribution to our beef economy, but I would seriously doubt the overall 
utility of Zebus in the cattle industry generally. It is true that these Zebu crosses 
can walk long distances for food and water, and will make quite satisfactory 
weights under conditions not suitable to British cattle, but the Zebu still has to 
prove itself in the inland conditions that differ materially from coastal 
environments. 

In addition to Zebus the Santa Gertrudis has been introduced into Australia 
This breed, a Shorthorn-Brahmin fixed cross, gives promise of success in certain 
coastal areas in Australia. It is claimed that it is heat tolerant, that it resists tick 
worry, will walk long distances, and produces a good carcass. Reports show that 
so far, and in an experimental sense, the Santa Gertrudis is justifying its importa- 
tion into Australia. This breed on the male side is derived from the very famous 


bull ‘Monkey’. 


Marketing 

There are cattle works on the West Australian coast and some well-known 
works on the Queensland coast, including the Ross River and Allegator works at 
Townsville, the Lakes Creek works at Rockhampton, and the modern works at 
Gladstone. In Brisbane the Queensland Meat Industry Board maintains a large 
and efficient plant. his caters for the meat supply of the Brisbane area, and for 
export. There are numerous abattoirs in the South. For years a movement has 
been afoot for the establishment of country killing centres. ‘his movement, which 
is soundly based, will extend. 

The Brisbane abattoir is famous in the cattle history of Queensland because 
it was there that the inspiration to engage in research to produce chilled beef for 
the British market had its birth. After the 1914-18 war, frozen beef was in 


excessive supply. Then followed the depression, and all cattle men were literally 


faced with ruin. Overnight, prices fell to disastrous levels and even then stock 
could not be sold. Overseas operators closed down and the future looked very 
bleak. Chilled beef was the only answer we could see, and a research laboratory 
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was set up. The task seemed prodigious. The problem was to land chilled meat in 
England in a condition at least comparable with that of the carcasses arriving 
from the Argentine. Distance prevented the adoption of Argentine methods. 
Finally, but only after a long period of trial and error, the gas method was 
evolved. I well remember our first consignment of 40 tons to Smithfield, and 
how we waited in Brisbane for a telephone call to tell us what the state of the 
parcel was when it was opened. It was well received in England, and from that 


time until the last war particular attention was paid to chilled beef, and exports 
expanded. 

Not all carcasses are of chiller quality. In fact, only a small proportion are, 
and chiller production is more exacting than freezers. When the war came we 
had to revert to frozen meat, but now there is a very considerable interest in 
chillers again and our volume of chiller exports is sure to rise. Some new 
techniques are apparently just round the corner, and if they are successful, they 
will improve our export prospects for chiller beef by lessening transport 
difficulties. 

One of the great disabilities of the industry is the fact that in the great cattle 
reservoirs of the north it is generally impossible to muster or move stock from 
November to March. Slaughterings reach a peak between April and September, 
and subside to low levels during the rest of the year. During these months the 
Southern States turn off fats which had been brought from the north in the 
winter. 

In Southern Australia the cattle industry is frequently associated with other 
forms of production, and is often linked with cereals and sheep. ‘he problems 
here are simpler and more clearly defined. Pastures are more reliable and seasons 
less erratic. There is no doubt that cattle production can be substantially increased 
in the south and it would appear to be largely a matter of ‘which pays best’. 

With a steadily increasing population, Australia will require more meats of 
all descriptions. At the same time, in order to achieve a balance of payments 
and for other reasons, it is desirable that we should maintain and increase our 
beef exports. The indications are that we will do so, 

No account of the beef cattle industry of Australia would be complete without 
a reference to the stud masters who have made such a wonderful and sustained 
contribution to the industry. Without the stud master the beef industry in 
Australia would never have made the progress it has. 

Land tenures in the cattle industry of the north are based on leaseholds for 
which an annual rent is payable to the Crown. The system is essentially practical 
and, as leaseholds do not pay land tax, is popular. 

Water difficulties are similar to those described in connection with sheep, 
but in the cattle industry the stock route and transport problems are more acute. 
Cattle tick and buffalo fly exist over large areas in the north. The loss caused 
to the industry by these pests is very great. Not only do they prevent cattle from 
fattening, due to worry, but dipping and spraying have to be practised. ‘The 
movement of cattle from tick areas to clean areas is a complex one, involving 
dipping, certification of freedom from ticks and the maintenance of cleansing areas. 
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A vigorous campaign has been going on for years based on Northern New South 
Wales to eradicate the tick. Large areas have been cleaned up, and one day the 
eradication campaign will move on to Queensland. Cattle coming from clean areas 
and overseas have to be treated against tick fever if they are going to tick areas 
The Queensland Government maintains two stations, one in North Queensland 
and one in South Queensland, for this purpose. In addition, fundamental work 
on tick control is being carried out by C.S.I.R.O. 

No doubt the cattle industry will continue to have its ups and downs, but 


apart from drought, it seems unlikely that the economic fluctuations of the 


industry will be as violent in the future as in the past. It is agreed that a great 


deal of fundamental research—to which attention is now being directed—is 
essential and that there are many problems to solve. In the long range view, 
I am sure the cattle industry has an attractive future. The world will continue 
to require animal proteins in increasing amounts. In fact, the battle of civilization 
could well be won or lost on the ‘Protein’ field. The temper of the world to-day 
demands more and better food. Protein deficiencies will have to be corrected 
Many people, and I am one, believe that food, not force, will be more effective 
in solving world problems than any other single factor. ‘he cattle industry in 
Australia has, in some respects, a long way to go, but I am sure that research 
application, breeding, transport and economic security will expand our cattle 


industry and make it a major factor for economic and humanitarian good. 


The Lecturer then showed a number of slides of sheep and cattle in Australia, 
DISCUSSION 


MR. P. K. SHAHANI: Pakistanis have always looked to Australia as the leading 
country so far as wool is concerned. This evening Mr. Bulcock, in his very illuminating 
talk, has enlightened me on two points. The first one being his declared belief that 
human relationships in the pastoral industry, as in Australia, should be based upon 
arbitration and conciliation. The second point was his emphasis on the honesty with 
which Australian wood is presented to the world. I should like to ask him two 
questions. First, are mortality tables (or rather, life tables) compiled of the sheep in 
Australia? And if they are, then does the lecturer’s statement that genetics do not 
solely govern the sheep industry still hold good? Also, I thought that the pastoral 
industry included sheep, cattle, horses, camels and kangaroos—and the lecturer has 
not touched upon any of the last three. Are they not a part of the pastoral industry? 


THE LECTURER: In answer to your first question: yes, of course, we do take statistics 
But we gain very little knowledge from our statistics of mortality, because different 
seasons produce different effects. When you have a very bad fly strike season, for 
example, your mortality would be high and when you have a very dry season your 
mortality would be high. You can only consider mortality in relation to the particular 
time and prevailing climate. So I do not think that mortality tables have a very great 
deal of significance. 

There was a time when camels were used for transport purposes in Australia, 
but that is no longer the case. Most of the camels which were used in the old days 
were let loose, and one of the developing problems in Australia to-day, in certain 
areas, is that of the wild camel. It is not a big problem, but they can be a nuisance 
Horses were at one time of material significance in our agricultural and pastoral 
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industries, but the horse to-day is of minor significance. It does not pay to breed 
and rear a horse in present-day Australia. There was certainly a time when we bred 
horses, but now we tend to buy them, and the only fear we have is that before very 
long there will be nobody breeding them. 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.c. (Chairman, Commonwealth 
Section Committee): Mr. Bulcock mentioned the pioneer work of Captain John 
MacArthur. It is interesting to recall that in 1820 this Society offered two gold 
medals, one for the greatest quantity and the other for the best quality of wool 
imported into this country from New South Wales. Two years later Captain 
MacArthur won both those gold medals, and he won a third in 1824. His nephew 
was also given a silver medal, for his efforts to import wool into this country. 

We in this country have an attitude to myxomatosis rather different from that 
held by our cousins in Australia. (Those of you who read Hansard will have noticed 
that an attempt was made a few days ago to introduce into the House of Lords a Bill 
which would enable people to spread this disease in this country. It was prohibited 
by Section 12 of the Pest Act of 1954.) I think the fundamental difference is that 
many people in this country were brought up on stories of Brer Rabbit, and Beatrix 
Potter’s Tales, and therefore tend to look upon rabbits as friendly and attractive 
pets, whereas in Australia they prefer to see a dead rabbit rather than starving sheep 
and wasted lands. I myself hope that we shall never repeal the Act of 1954. During 
my work with the Ministry of Health I have had occasion to pass over the areas where 
myxomatosis was widespread, and I think one of the most heart-rending sights 
I have seen were the roads littered with these dying and dead rabbits. I feel quite 
strongly on this point, but I can appreciate the strong reasons for a different attitude. 


MR. E. G. BRASSINGTON: May I ask the lecturer whether there is a drift of population 
from the land to the towns? 


THE LECTURER: No, over recent years the rural population has proved to be fairly 
stable. I would attribute that to one or two things. The bushman in my country 
does not take to industry quite as readily as the farm workers here do, because the 
bushman has not got industry ‘round the corner’. He is usually many miles from the 
nearest town. I would also say that another reason is the widespread recognition, 
in my country, of the social importance and economic requirements of the rural 
worker. We have no people called farm labourers in Australia, please understand 
that. (And here I must confess to some degree of regret at the use of the English 
designation ‘farm labourers’. I wish that you would employ the term that we use, 
which is rather more dignified. I wish you would call them ‘rural workers’.) 

There is no drift, but there is as a result a related sociological mechanical problem 
arising, based on mechanization. It is all very well to deplore the fact that the English 
rural population is drifting to the cities, but you have to ask yourselves what labour 
force is in fact required to maintain a rural industry that is increasingly mechanized. 
Over here you have a tractor roughly to every sixty acres of arable land: obviously 
this means a decline in the size of the labour force required and this has to be taken 
into consideration when determining this whole question. In America in the last 
five or six years there has been a four per cent decline in the rural labour force, but 
they are still producing as much. To be effective, mechanization has got to result 
in a reduction in the labour force, and to the degree that it does not do so, or does not 
result in an increase in production (which is virtually the same thing), it is not 
justifying itself economically. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation and, another having 
been accorded to the Chairman upon the proposal of Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke, the 
meeting then ended. 
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The Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture by 


BEGUM SHAISTA SUHRAWARDY IKRAMULLAH, 
B.A.(Hon.) (Cal.), Ph.D. (London), 


delivered to the Commonwealth Section of the Society 
on Thursday, 6th March, 1958, with Sir Harold 
Shoobert, C.I.E., E.D., Secretary, The Pakistan 


Society, in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: This morning some of us here attended the service at which 
Her Majesty The Queen unveiled the memorial to the Civil Services of India, Pakistan 
and Burma, and I know how deeply moved we all were. This afternoon we meet 
to honour the memory of a man who served India very well in another way. Some 
of us may not have heard much of Sir George Birdwood. We know his great-nephew 
the present Lord Birdwood, and we know the Birdwoods have served India for 
generations. Sir George began his career in the medical profession, and was a member 
of the Bombay Medical Service. For about fourteen years Sir George Birdwood 
served Bombay, and during that time he came to be so much in love with the villages 
and village peoples of India that he seems to have devoted most of the rest of his 
life to the arts and crafts of that country. The Imperial Institute owes much to him 
He was also for fifty years a member of the Royal Society of Arts. When he died, 
this memorial lecture was instituted in his honour. 

There should be a new proverb: ‘Unexpected honours are sweetest’. It never 
occurred to me that I should be asked to preside at a meeting in this most lovely hall, 
and I feel highly honoured by the invitation to do so; but to be asked to preside at 
a meeting which is to be addressed by Begum Ikramullah really delights me 
Nevertheless, Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke set me a difficult task, because the trouble 
about introducing Begum Ikramullah is that I know too much about her! I have 
known her for twenty years, and I knew her father before her. Some of you may be 
unaware that he was granted the immediate award of a knighthood for an act of 
gallantry. When he was Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University an undergraduat« 
tried to assassinate the late Sir Stanley Jackson, and Dr. Suhrawardy, as he was 
then, with great presence of mind jumped on the assailant and saved Sir Stanley’s 
life; for which he was very soon after knighted. Well, we have seen something of 
that courage in Begum Ikramullah herself. I do not know if any of you read a speech 
she once made to the United Nations, in November, 1956, I think. It was a short 
speech, but it silenced the fulminations of a very frightening adversary on the other 
side. 

Now I am going to borrow from two people who happen to be here this evening, 
both of them my seniors by a little, both of them incomparably my betters. What 
did Lord Pethick-Lawrence say about Begum Ikramullah in 1955? He said, ‘She is 
a statesman, an educationalist, a feminist, a lecturer, a writer, a broadcaster, and not 
least, the mother of four children’. What did Sir Frank Brown say in 1956? He said, 
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‘She has touched life at a great many points, international, civic and social, and at 
all points she has adorned it’. I cannot improve on that, but I should like to add that 
there is no one better qualified to deliver this lecture than Begum Ikramullah, because 
not only has she in the last eleven years served her country in numerous ways, but 
she is also a writer of distinction who has published a critical survey of the Urdu 
novel and short story (which was her Ph.D. thesis at London University), a collection 
of short stories in Urdu, and Behind the Veil, a fascinating little book which speaks 
for itself. One of her most recent books was Letters to Neena, a collection of articles 
about various problems of Pakistan. 


The following lecture was then delivered: 
THE BECTURE 


The sudden and spectacular change that has come over the mode of life of 
Pakistani women is a matter of great interest, particularly to the people of the 
West. This change has been brought about by social, political and economic 
factors, but in this talk I do not propose to analyse the causes that brought 
Pakistani women out of seclusion into the arena of public life or to recount their 
achievements in that sphere. I would confine myself to describing the traditional 
place of women in our society. 

The new freedom has brought with it wider opportunities, but that is not 
what determines the position of women. It is the attitude of their men towards 
them in the social and personal capacity which does that, and the Pakistani 


woman in her réle as daughter, wife and mother has always held a position of 


privilege and honour in our country. As a daughter she has always been regarded 
more tenderly and received greater care and attention than the sons. The fact 
that the girls were with their parents only for a short while made the parents’ 
particularly the father’s—attitude towards them one of affectionate wistfulness. 
They were often referred to as ‘sawan-ki-chirlan’, that is, ‘the summer swallows 
which come to delight the heart only for a short while’. Parents always justified 
their greater care and attention towards the girls by the traditional remarks such 
as ‘they are another’s trust’, ‘a lent treasure’, ‘dusray-ki-amanath’, ‘parya dhan’, 
etc. The brothers carried on the fathers’ tradition of affectionate concern for the 
girls of the family, and the affection of the father and the brother for the daughter 
and the sister, and her devotion to them, is the most popular theme of our folk- 
songs. One of the most traditional songs sung at the time of a bride’s departure 
from her father’s home is: 

Kahai ko Behai baides Babul, 

Kahai ko Behai Bedais. 
It expresses the sadness that a girl feels at leaving her father’s home and recounts 
the joys of girlhood. Another popular song is one which expresses the feelings 
of young married girls in their new homes at spring-time, and begins with the 
poignant lines: 

Neem ki Benoli Paki, Sawan Bhi Kabhi Awae Ga, 

Jeewai Meeri Man Ka Jaya Dooli Bhaej Bulawae Ga. 
which means: ‘The buds have formed on the Neem tree. The spring is at hand. 
Long live my brother, he’ll be sending the palanquin to fetch me home ’ ‘Sending 
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the palanquin’ is an idiomatic phrase in Urdu which had a particular significance. 
The palanquin was sent only for the loved and honoured guests, and the phrase 
therefore expresses the affectionate concern of the brothers for their sisters. 

All this goes to show the tenderness in which girls were held by their families, 
not only while they were with them but even after they had left the nest. 

As a wife, a Pakistani woman was regarded as custodian of her husband’s 
honour and the adornment of his home. ‘Mian-ki-Namos’, ‘Ghar-ki-Zeenat’, 
are the traditional phrases that describe a wife. She had absolute control of 
household matters, including finance; in fact, all the Western music-hall jokes 
showing the subterfuges by which women get money out of their husbands are 
completely unintelligible to us, because in our society the opposite was the case. 
It is the husband who has to ask the wife for money, and our jokes and humorous 
sketches revolve round the subterfuges by which husbands try and get money 
out of the wives. It was the mother and not the father who decided the question 
of children’s marriages, and in many instances even when the father might not 
approve of a match it would take place if the mother did; but the opposite was 
never heard of. 

But it is in her role as mother that the Pakistani woman’s position is pre 
eminent. Though many a religious injunction has been disregarded or forgotten, 
the Prophet’s pronouncement that ‘Paradise lies under the feet of the mother’ 
has been one of the precepts that has been honoured wholly and completely. 
In most Pakistani homes, men do not merely respect and obey their mothers, 
they almost worship them. In my own family circle and that of my husband, 
and in the very large circle of my friends and acquaintances, I have invariably 
found this to be true. A mother’s word is law; her slightest wish a command, 
and her displeasure a proof of the utter unworthiness of her sons. I can give 
examples where sons have given up property claims, have taken decisions which 
have profoundly affected their own or their children’s future, and have broken 
off engagements, because their mothers wished them to do so. Even when, 
objectively seen, the mothers’ requests have been unreasonable or even wrong, 
the sons have acquiesced. Boys have not been sent to England, girls have been 
withdrawn without completing their studies from universities, marriages have 
been made and engagements broken off at the wish of mothers; and this has 
continued to happen until recently, even when the mother is old-fashioned and 
the sons are educated and westernized. It is only very recently that this almost 
fanatical obedience to mothers is weakening. In fact to-day, while the women have 
a far greater freedom and opportunity and are holding posts and positions on 
equal terms with men, their influence in the home is waning. There is a great 
deal of talk of the rights of women, but their privileges are certainly on the 
decline. 

That there should have been misunderstanding and misconception regarding 
the position of women in Muslim countries is, however, quite understandable 


The fact that they remained in seclusion or ‘purdah’ itself was a barrier to 


accurate knowledge. Not only was it impossible for men to penetrate the mystery, 


but even foreign women were not very often allowed inside Muslim homes. 
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In Pakistan, India, China and most other Eastern countries there was a distrust 
of foreigners that precluded them from learning intimate details about home and 
family. Also, the fact that women were kept in seclusion created a prejudice in 
Western minds. They regarded it as a sign of inferiority and bondage, and did 
not know that to us it was a mark of privilege and a badge of distinction. It is 
generally possible to get an idea of a country’s life through its literature, but 
here again a difficulty presented itself. The early romances in Urdu and Persian 
did not attempt to give a picture of the period in which they were written, nor 
did they deal with ordinary men and women in their everyday life. They con- 
cerned themselves with kings and queens of unknown countries, genii and 
fairies. Even so, it is not impossible to get some idea through literature of the 
place and position of women in our society. From Miratul Auris, the first 
prose work which can lay claim to be called a novel, a very clear idea can be had 


of the women’s position in an orthodox Muslim home. It was written in 1871 


long before the movement for women’s emancipation had started, and therefore 
cannot be regarded as in any way influenced by it. In it we can see Asgari com 
pletely dominating the household. ‘Though Akbari, the other sister, is as feckless 
and tiresome as Dora in David Copperfield, her husband yet puts up with her, 
tries every means to placate and please her because, as his aunt says: ‘Well, son, 
she is your custodian of your honour, and you can do nothing that will bring 
criticism on you.’ It goes to show that even when the wife was at fault the question 
of her husband’s not putting up with her did not arise. But even more significant 
than this is the reproach of Muhammad Aqil’s mother when he fails to answer 
her: ‘So, my son, I call you and you hear me and do not answer. Has a mother’s 
position deteriorated so much in the thirteenth century?’ The ‘thirteenth century’ 
meant the thirteenth since the Prophet’s time. Amongst us there was a belief 
that manners and morals deteriorated as the time went on, and what Muhammad 
Aqil’s mother is trying to say is that she knows manners have deteriorated a great 
deal, but surely not to the extent that a son should be so rude as not to answer 
when his mother calls him! 

The magnificent epic poems of Mir Anis deal with the story of the martyrdom 
of Husain and his family, which took place in Arabia in the seventh century a.D. ; 
but the most remarkable thing about these poems is that they give an absolutely 
accurate and detailed picture of the life and society of Mir Anis’s own time, 
namely the late eighteenth century. From these poems we can, therefore, get 
a detailed idea as to the women’s position in Muslim society of those days. 
The veneration in which a mother is held, the deference with which a wife is 
treated, the consideration that is shown for a sister and the affection that is 
lavished upon daughters—illustrations for all these attitudes can be found in 
Anis’s work, but they would make this talk too long. I would, therefore, confine 
myself to quoting just a few lines which describe a lady entering her carriage ; 
I think they suffice to illustrate my point: 

Phunchee Joheen Naque Ke Qareen Dukhtarai Hyder, 

Khud Hath Pakrne Ko Barhai Sibti Paimbar, 

Fizza toh Sanbhalai huai thi Goshai Chadar 
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Thai Pardai Mahmal Ko Uthai Ali Akbar, 
Farzand Kamar Basta Chap-o-Ras khare Thae, 
Naleen Utha lainai oa Abbas Khare Thai. 
which means: 
As the daughter of Hyder came near the door of her carriage, 
The grandson of the Prophet stepped forward himself to hand her in 
The maid was holding the edge of her train, 
And Ali Akbar (nephew) parted the curtains of the carriage. 
The sons stood on either side in attendance, 
And Abba (younger brother) stooped to pick up her shoes. 
I must add that this attitude of deference and consideration for women was 
mostly to be found in better families. It was the hall-mark of the upper classes. 
But the fact that the attitude to women was the yardstick by which one’s place 


in society was measured is itself significant, and though in actual practice the 


attitude and behaviour of less cultured families may not have been so exemplary, 
even amongst the very uneducated and uncultured this was the yardstick by 
which their relative decency was gauged. 


As literature or, to be more correct, I should say, poetry, is the breath of life 
in Our society, women have been as much conversant with it as men, and from 
Mogul times there have been women writers and poets of distinction. The 
memoirs of Babur’s daughter, Gulbadan Begum (born 1523), are regarded as 
a classic of their kind. Nur Jehan, wife of Emperor Jehangir, Jahanara, daughter 
of Shah Jahan, Zebzunnissa, daughter of Aurang-Zeb, were all poets of merit 
whose work is still read and recited with pleasure. This does not mean that the 
taste for poetry was confined merely to the royal princesses. It was a taste that was 
shared by the whole society and by all classes of people, as is shown by many 
references and anecdotes. Empress Nur Jehan’s maid, when she broke a mirror, 
went up to her mistress and announced the accident in a verse: 

Be Qazai Aeena Cheeni Shikasth. 

Accident of fate has shattered the Chinese mirror. 

The Empress capped by saying: 
Khub Shud Asbabai Khud Beeni Shikasth. 


Good that the aid to vanity is shattered. 


Nur Bai, a dancing girl in the court of Mohammed Shah, made her excuses to 
Nadir Shah, who wanted to take her with him to Iran, in the famous couplet: 


Man Shama Jangudazum Tu Subhai Dilkushai, 
Suzum Garath ha Beenam Meeram Cho Rukh Numai, 
Nazdeekh een cheeninam Dur Aan Chuna Ke Guftam, 
Ne tabai Wasat daram Nai Takhatai Judai. 

which means: 


I am the light that dies at the sight of morn. 

It burns if it does not see the light, it dies if it does see it. 
So am I, such is my condition before you and thus after you. 
Hence I do not dare to be with you nor away from you. 
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It is difficult in translation to convey the nuance and the subtlety of this verse. 
The young girl had the most difficult task of refusing the Emperor’s offer without 
offending him, and managed to do so by composing this Rubbai which has 
given her immortality. 

Then there is the story of the prince who, having lost a bet in playing chess, 
had to give one of his wives to the winner. He went into the palace and told the 
wives of his predicament and asked whom he should surrender. Each of the 
wives replied in verse, giving very good reasons why they should not be the one 
to be given up. Their poetic names were: Jehan (World), Hyat (Life) and Fanai 
(it is difficult to give the exact sense of this word, but the nearest I can find is 
Annihilation In Eternity). The one whose name was the World said: ‘The king 
of the World needs World by his side’; to which the one called Life said: ‘But 
what use would the World be without Life?’ The third said: “The World and 
Life are all too transitory; take Fanai, for only Fanai remains.’ Dilaram, the 
fourth, however, went one better. Her verse not only told the prince why she 
should not be given, but also the moves by which the prince could defeat his 
opponent, describing the intricate moves in terms of chess and using her own 
name, Dilaram, which means Heart’s Ease, as cleverly as the others had used 
theirs, so saving the situation for all of them. She said: 


Shah Durukh Badeh, 
Dilaram Madeh. 
Pheel o Paida Paish Kun 
Asap Kishath Math. 
which means: 
King, give the castles away, 
But not your Heart’s Ease. 
Put the elephants and the men ahead 
And use the horse to check-mate. 


There are many instances of this sortof complete mastery of language which 
enabled women on the spur of the moment to produce excellent verse. I cannot 
resist the temptation to quote one more example. Zebzunnissa’s father, Emperor 
Aurang-Zeb, being of a puritanical disposition, did not much like his daughter 
writing poetry, so he set her a task. Within twenty-four hours she was to find 
a second line to this verse: ‘Durai Ablakh Kasai Kamdeed Maujood?’ ‘Who 
has ever seen a black and white pearl?’; or, if she failed to do so, desist from 
writing poetry. The princess sat up all night thinking, but could not think of 
a suitable verse. By next morning the time was almost up, and as she was dressing 


before going to report her failure tears kept welling up in her eyes, and lo, 
an idea came to her. The tears had melted the kohl in her eyes and so gave her 
the idea for the second line of the verse: 


Durai Ablakh Kasai Kamdeed Maujood ? 

Magar Iskai Butanai Surma Aloodh. 

Who has ever seen a black and white pearl? 

None, except when the tear drops from the 
kohled eyes of a beauty. 
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Unfortunately, very little written record remains of the literary work even of 
men of these times. Civil wars, carelessness and negligence are responsible for 
the loss. There are, however, fragments to be found showing that women wrote 
poetry often and with ease. Even the few examples that exist have not been 
available to me here, and therefore I have not been able to give more examples. 

Coming from the Moguls to more recent times, there is a great deal of 
unpublished poetry and verse by women to be found in the family albums or 
‘bayaziz’ as they are called in Urdu; and most families would be able to name at 
least two or three women poets amongst them. 

From 1898 when the first women’s magazine, Tahzib-un-Niswan, made its 
appearance in Lahore, women’s work in prose and verse became available in 
print. In looking through the earlier pages of Tahzib, one is struck by the 
excellence of the verse and prose written by women. The thought content is not 
deep, but they are written with ease and simplicity, and go to prove that the 
writers had a great deal of practice before they sent their work for publication. 
The poetess to achieve greatest distinction at this time was Zahida-Khatoon 
Shairwani. Her verses have an appealing sweetness and simplicity, her thoughts 
the purity of clear water. She wrote in all the traditional forms, ‘Ghazals’, 
“Quasidas’ and ‘Elegies’, as well as ‘Mussads’ and ‘Masnavi’, which were the 


favoured forms for narrative poetry just then becoming popular. She died very 


young, at the age of 26. Her collection of poems, Firdaus Takhai, was published 


after her death. Her sister, Nikhat Shairwani, also wrote verse, some of which 
had considerable poetic merit; had she continued writing, her work might have 
improved. Zahida’s contemporary, Rabia Sultan, was also a writer and poetess 
of promise, but her early death prevented the promise from being fulfilled. 

Khurshaid Ara Begum, who is to-day regarded as one of the best women 
poets, began writing very early, and her verse even then showed a complete 
command of Urdu and Persian. She does not write much now, but whatever 
she has written has a maturity and a polish which makes it rank as a classic. 
Bugdadi Begum, Rabia Pinhan and Bilgis Jamal wrote in the 1920s and their 
verse then showed promise, but the muse seems to have deserted them since. 
Amongst the most well-known poets of to-day is Safia Shamim’s Malin Abadi. 
She writes mostly Ghazals and Rubbais; there is a real touch of poetic genius 
in them. Sahab Qizalbash’s earlier poems had fire and promise. She does not 
write much now, but she is still very young and one hopes that she will yet 
fulfil the promise of her earlier work. Zohra Nigah is the youngest of our women 
poets. She began writing at the age of 17 only a few years ago; her verses have 
a subtle flavour, delicacy and poignancy which accounts for the fame that has 
come to her so quickly. 

Prose developed late in Urdu, and therefore lags behind verse both in excellence 
and quantity. We have a great deal of Urdu poetry which can compare with the 
best poetry in other languages. But the number of prose works, novels or short 
stories which can do so is much smaller. The novel made its appearance in Urdu 
at the end of the nineteenth century, and the first novelists were Nazir Ahmad 
and Sarshar and Sharar. These were followed by a host of lesser writers, including 
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women. The most popular novels in the early part of the twentieth century 
were written by women. They were nearly all on social themes, didactic in tone 
and aiming at reform. Nazir Ahmad’s influence could be strongly felt in the work 
of the earlier women writers, and that of Sarshar in others. Sharar had no women 
imitators, though they formed the largest number of his readers. Muhammadi 
Begum, the editor of Tahzib-un-Niswan, was amongst the earliest women 
writers, Her work showed the influence of Nazir Ahmad most strongly. Nazri- 
Sajjad-Hider comes next in the line of women novelists. She was a prolific 
writer and has written several novels and collections of short stories. A host of 
novels by women writers followed. Their authors were women who were well 
known as writers of articles and essayists, but in most cases it was their only 
attempt at novel-writing. hese novels were alike in their theme and subject 
matter. They were domestic novels trying to depict some social evil or other 
and seeking reform for it. Muhammadi Begum’s Sharif Beti, Safia Begum’s 
Aaj-Kal, Nazri-Sajjad-Hider’s Akhtar Begum, Abbasi Begum’s Zohra Begum, 
Valida Afzal Ali’s Gudar ka Lal, Tyaba Begum’s Anwari Begum, Jehanara 
Begum’s (Begum Shanawaz’s) Husanara Begum, were all without exception 
written for the purpose of social reform, and because of this obviously didactic 
aim the characters in them, particularly heroes and heroines, were at times rather 
dull and wooden, and the plots were weak. But where the authoresses ceased to 
be consciously didactic they could write well. Their minor characters and 
sketches are consequently much better portrayed than their major ones. ‘These 
novels are of interest now and will be even more so for the picture they present 
of manners, customs and family life of the period. They show the effect of 
Western influence on Muslim homes; the gradual change of attitude, the intense 
admiration that was felt for things English at this period, are reflected in these 
novels. During this period it was thought that the panacea for all our ills lay in 
adopting English manners and customs, and these sentiments are expressed in 
these novels. Education for girls, the discarding of superfluous ceremonies, 


adapting a simpler way of living, these are the goals to be aimed at. The wearing 


of heavy jewellery, bright colours, eating of pan, sitting on takhats’, all of these 
are decried as outward symbols of a decadent society. These novels faithfully 
reflected the mood before the national consciousness was re-born. ‘hey belong 
to the era of Sir Syed and Hali, the era of conscious reform. ‘This mood was to 
disappear soon and be succeeded by one of national renaissance, the chief herald 
and embodiment of which was Iqbal. 

Besides the women novelists who wrote under the direct influence of Nazir 
Ahmad and Rashid-ul-Khairi (an eminent novelist with a strong didactic 
vein of a later period than Nazir Ahmad), there were those who could be 
said to be imitators of Sarshar. Mahmuda Begum’s Raushanak Begum and 
Khatoon’s Shaukat Ara Begum are reminiscent of Sarshar’s Fasanai Azad. 
They are consequently more amusing to read and their characters more lively 
and interesting. They also have a moral vein, and their heroes and heroines are 
the personification of all the virtues. But in them didactism is secondary to the 
story-interest. There is more humour in these novels, particularly in Shaukat 
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Ara Begum, and though the heroes in each of them are‘ England-returned’, and 
the heroines know how to talk English—both of which were regarded and are 
presented as highly commendable attributes—the characters portrayed are much 
less anglicized than the ones in the more reformist novels. 

Sarvath Ara Begum by Hamida Sultan, and Shamah by A. R. Khatoon, ar 


two more recent novels in the same style. They follow the more or less con 


ventional plot: the beautiful and virtuous heroine, the equally virtuous and 


noble hero, who, after many vicissitudes of fortune, finally succeed in being 
united to each other. 

As the introduction of a love-motif in the Western sense would not 
have been approved of and would certainly not have given a correct picture of 
our society, hero and heroine in all these novels mentioned are therefore either 
betrothed or even actually married. They are parted through the machinations 
of enemies, and the story concerns itself with their reverses of fortune. All 
ends well invariably, however, and we leave the hero and heroine happy, and 
with our faith in the eventual triumph of right over wrong further restored and 
strengthened. ‘The charm of these novels is in the picture they give us of the 
colourful, unhurried and leisurely life, a life which is now, alas, a thing of the past 

The popularity of the novel was soon to give place to that of the short story, 
and consequently women writers turned their attention to it. ‘The early short 
stories written by women appeared in the pages of Tahzth and /smat (another 
women’s magazine which had made its appearance in 1908); they dealt with 
social themes and had the same didactic tone as their novels. Khatoon Ahkram 
was the best-known short story writer of this period. But soon women wert 
writing not only for exclusive women’s magazines but for literary periodicals 
such as Makhzan, Naryang-i-Khayal and Humayun. With the short story cam 
a new attitude towards literature. With it began the era of ‘new writing’ in Urdi 
This meant a more realistic approach to life. (The work of these authors expressed 
the tendencies and complications of modern life, and foreshadowed the economi 
and political revolution that was gathering momentum. The new writers wert 
definitely socialistic in their outlook, and had quite a different attitude to human 
conduct and human suffering. Up till now, submission, patience and indifference 
had been extolled. The slogan of the moderns was revolt and defiance. Instead 
of seeking to stir up pity, they sought to rouse the indignation of the oppressed 
The plots and situations which these modern short story writers used were not 
original, but they presented them from an entirely different point of view 
Rashida Zafar and Ismat Chugtai were the two best writers of this new school. 
Rashida Zafar published only one volume of short stories, Aurat-Aur-Dusre 
Afsane; the smouldering indignation and merciless portrayal of character that 
is shown in these short stories marked the writer as outstanding. It is a pity 
that her complete absorption in politics—she later became an active Communist 
worker—prevented her from writing anything further; and her early death 
some years ago put an end to the hope that she might some day write again 
Ismat Chugtai is pre-eminent amongst short story writers in Urdu to-day. She 
has written full-length novels as well, but it is in the short story that she is at 
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her best. Her writing has a rapier-like quality, and she can present any situation 
in a few deft strokes. She is merciless in exposing sham and hypocrisy. Her 
cynicism has a bitter but astringent quality. Her two volumes of short stories, 
Chotain and Kalian are amongst the best stories that can be found in the Urdu 
language. Her short novels, Dhani Baukan and Ziddi are also very good. Hert 
first and only full-length novel, Tairi Lakir, though it has the same flavour 
as her short stories, shows that she cannot handle the plot of a novel as dexterously 
as that of a short story. She has now taken to writing scripts for the cinema 
The lure of the screen has already deprived Urdu literature of some of its best 
writers. We can only hope that it has not taken Ismat Chugtai also. 

Saleha Abid Hussain is a writer of distinction in Urdu. Her stories have 
a poignant realism, but not the bitter quality of cynicism which is to be found 
in some of the other realist writers. There is no false sentimentality in Saleha, 
but neither has she the almost malevolent delight in showing the worst in human 
nature. Saleha is not unaware of life’s shadows, but they do not obscure her 
vision of the sunshine. She knows and writes about much that is sad; in fact, 
there is an awareness in her stories of how helpless man is against destiny, but 
a ray of hope illuminates this sombre picture. Niras Main Aas, which means 
“Hope in Despair’, the title of one of her works, can be said to describe the 
mood that pervades all her work. Her first collection of short stories, Vagas/ 
Awal, appeared during the 1930s; she has followed this by two other collections, 
Sazi Hasti and Niras Main Aas. Her first full-length novel, U'sra, which appeared 
about nine years ago, can be considered to be in the best tradition of the Urdu 
novel-writing. ‘The characters are perhaps a little too idealized to be entirely 
convincing, but the picture they convey of a Muslim home is an admirable one. 
The colours are subdued; the picture is golden and mellow like an old print. 
Her second novel, Atisha Khamosh, is a recent publication. The story is not 
so well constructed as that of Uzra, but there are passages in it which make good 
reading. Her most recent work is a critical appreciation of Hali, one of the most 
important poets, critics and essayists of the last century. She is admirably 
suited for this task, for she has the ability to write and also a great deal of personal 
knowledge, as she is a great-granddaughter of Halli. 

Chronologically Hijab Ismail (Mrs. Imtiaz Ali Taj) belongs to the same period, 
but her attitude and style of writing are entirely different from those of her 
contemporaries, She can be called the Elinor Glyn amongst the lady novelists. 
She is an escapist par excellence, and her stories are surcharged with romance. 
She takes the reader into a dream-world, into an atmosphere of ‘might and 


light and half-light’. Her characters are as unreal as her atmosphere. It is difficult 


to decide in which country the scene is laid, for the setting has all the voluptuous 
richness, romance and colour that one associates with oriental harems, together 
with the luxurious modernity of a Fifth Avenue flat. Their romances are supposed 
to be pages depicting fragments of the heroine’s life. The strange thing is that on 
their first appearance these romances were taken to be true recollections of Hijab 
Ismail’s own childhood. This shows that despite their utter unreality she had 
somehow managed to make them convincing. Their vivacity and humour makes 
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them interesting reading, and perhaps their great popularity in the ‘30s is due 
to the fact that they presented such a complete contrast to the works of other 
writers of that time. The first of these stories of romance was Meri natamam 
muhabbat aur dusre afsane, ‘This was followed by several others: Lash aur dusre 
afsane, Kaunt Ilyas kt maut and Sanobar Ke Sai. In these later romances Hijab 
has recourse to a rather macabre type of adventure story; they are written in 
imitation of the early English and American stories of blood and slaughter, 
but Hijab Ismail somehow manages to give even these a romantic background. 


Strange islands, ruins and haunted castles on the outskirts of African and 


American deserts are chosen as scenes for these eerie stories of murder, poisoning 


and intrigue. ‘I'he plots are well constructed and the endings always unexpected, 


and in most cases it turns out that the strange happenings that gave rise 

fears are traced to some quite harmless cause. Hijab Ismail, though s} 

great popularity, found no imitators ; perhaps because her writing is so muc 

pression of her own strange personality, and therefore her works stand in isolation, 

neither being influenced by the trend of her time nor influencing others. The 

short story continued to concern itself with the social and political problems which 

were further accentuated by partition and the debacle that followed after it. 
Aamna Nazli’s stories are extremely short; in fact some of them can be con 


sidered merely as sketches; but she has a penetrating observation and the ability 
to present in a few deft strokes the limitations and frustrations of the lower- 
middle-class life. ‘The soul-destroying struggle against grinding povert 
bitterness that is accentuated by the existence of great wealth alongsid 
drabness of these people’s everyday life, which now appears even m¢ drab 
in comparison with the glamour that can be seen in the cinema s is the 
theme of Aamna Nazli’s stories in Dushala aur dusre afsane and her stories that 
appear in /smat. ‘These are at times rather frightening in their unvarnished 
presentation of bitter reality. 

Qurat-ul-ain Hyder’s volume of short stories, Sitaron Sat Aage, is a fore 
runner of the new type of writing which is likely to become popular in Pakistan 
English words and phrases such as ‘bored’, ‘dash!’, ‘goodness gracious me!’, 
‘it is the limit!’, are liberally sprinkled through the story. Even whole sentences 
are in English. ‘This jars on the conservative and the purist, but as Qurat-ul-ain 
Hyder writes of the smart slick set, it can be said to be an accurate portrayal. 
Her full-length novel, Maire-Bhi-Sunam-Khane-Hain, paints on a larger canvas 
the same picture that one finds in Sitaron Sai Aage. The time is just at the end 
of the last war, when the national movement is gathering momentum in India. 
But the dashing young airmen and smart lacquered ladies of Qurat-ul-ain 
Hyder’s society are only dimly aware of the significance of it all. ‘They go about 
their hectic life, oblivious of the gathering storm, their rather incoherent dis- 
cussions being the only proof that they are even aware of the situation. Qurat-ul- 
ain Hyder has succeeded in portraying only a particular segment of society, but 
she has managed to convey its subtle nuances and brittle unreality. Qurat-ul-ain 
Hyder was born in a literary milieu. Both her father and mother are writers 
of merit in Urdu, and her own writing shows promise. She is still very young, 
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and it is to be hoped that she will continue to write and that her work will gain 
in maturity and depth. 

The sisters Hajra Masroor and Khatija Masroor write in the style of Ismat 
Chugtai. There is the same economy of effect, the same vein of cynical realism, 
the same almost jubilant delight in shocking conservative opinion by flouting 
the taboos. They began to write just before the establishment of Pakistan, when 
still in their teens, and though even now they are hardly out of their twenties, 
yet they are considered as amongst the best writers in Urdu. I have not seen any 
of their work in recent years, but what they wrote immediately after partition 
was provocative, challenging and controversial. Tasnim Salim Chitari is 
amongst the most promising young women writers. Her collection of short 
stories, Ragsi Sharar, contains some very good work. Sitra tooth Gaya has 
a sincerity and a poignancy which is seldom found in so young a writer, and 
Bhuka Hai Bangal shows an awareness of social problems and a sense of reality 
which is surprising in one brought up in such sheltered luxury as ‘Tasnim. 
It is to be earnestly hoped that she will continue to write. 

Mumtaz Shireen’s eminence in Urdu literature is due more to her critical 
essays, which are excellent, than to her short stories. She does, however, write 
short stories as well, and her long short stories, Depak and Bharat Natya, which 
have the riots that followed the establishment of Pakistan as their theme, are 
powerfully written and have a stark realism about them. She, together with her 
husband, edited Naya-Daur, a quarterly literary magazine which ranked amongst 
the foremost productions of its kind in Pakistan. 

I have attempted in this brief survey to give some idea of the place of women 
in the life and literature of Pakistan. I have tried to show that this place has 
always been occupied and is not only a recent achievement. The serenity and the 
absence of stress and strain in our women’s lives offered the ideal conditions 


for writing, and are the reason why—though there then was hardly any formal 


education—we find such a large number of writers amongst women in the early 
part of the century. There has been a conspicuous decrease in their numbers of 
recent years, and during the last few the output of established writers even has 
been very meagre. Neither the atmosphere nor the pace at which one lives 
to-day is suitable for creative writing, but it will be a great loss indeed if women, 
as a result of having entered the arena of public life, were to give up the field of 
literature, to which their contribution has been remarkable and for which they 
have a natural aptitude. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: It seemed to me that a number of the British husbands here 
looked a little uncomfortable when they heard of the Muslim habit of allowing the 
wife to control the purse-strings ! I remember years ago a very senior Muslim assistant 
of mine in Nagpur coming to me and saying ‘You know, Sir, it is really getting very 
trying. My wife is only allowing me ten rupees a month!’ Well, that is how it was. 

One feature which seemed to stand out in the lecture was that the Urdu novel 
appears (at any rate so far as women writers are concerned) to be developing rather 
through what one might compare with the Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell stage, through 
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the Elinor Glyn and obviously ‘romantic’ stage, to a far more modern and, 
unfortunateiy, bustling phase. That is a pity, but let us hope that it is only a phase 

There is only one complaint that I have against Begum Ikramullah: she stops 
when one is still wanting more! 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.c. (Chairman, Commonwealth 
Section Committee): Begum Ikramullah has finally removed a false impression 
often held by people with little direct knowledge of Pakistan and the East, that 
Muslim women were regarded by their menfolk as of small account. It is a pity, 
but I suppose inevitable, that the political emancipation of women in Pakistan has 
been accompanied by a waning of their influence in the home and public life, if 
I understood Begum Ikramullah correctly. From what she said one gains the 
impression that the system of Purdah provided women with the time and leisur 
to achieve a very high standard of culture. What struck me particularly in her lecture 
was Begum Ikramullah’s remarkable feeling for language, which enables her to 
translate with such facility and felicity the Urdu poems that she recited to us. This 
makes me hope that she will one day translate a selection of Mogul poems, of whicl 
she told us a few fragments still remain. 


MR. A. G. FARQUHAR, O.B.E., I.c.s.: As Begum Ikramullah will know, it has been my 
good fortune to know a lot of the men folk who were concerned with her subject 
this afternoon. I did not see very much of the inner family life which she described, 


but it is possible to guess the size of an iceberg from what appears on the surface 


I always remember the case of a man—whom I admired tremendously for his power 
of getting things done, for his will and determination in every job he did | 
once rather sadly said to me, ‘My wife wants really to come out of Pur 


I should be delighted if she came out, but my mother will not let us’ 


who 


MR. S. M. HUSAIN: While admiring the progress of the Pakistan ladies i 
literary life of Pakistan, I wonder if Begum Ikramullah could enlighten the meeting 
as to whether any effort has been made to improve the family status of the 
in Pakistan? What I have in mind is their legal status, matrimonial problems 


divorce—and their training in respect of family planning 


women 
© .& 
THE LECTURER: If her life does not present any problems, the position of a woman 
is good; but when things go against her, when, for instance, she has to have legal 
divorce for the protection of her rights, the picture is rather different. And such 
instances are unfortunately growing more frequent now because when there was no 
insistence on rights, she had more privileges. Now we are at a stage between rights 
and privileges. The machinery by which she can claim her legal rights is not quit 
as it should be in Pakistan to-day, and the establishment of law courts which would 
enable her to claim her legal rights with greater ease is at the moment under con- 
sideration. I must emphasize that we are in a period of transition following the 
breakdown of the social system in which a woman had an honoured and privileged 
position and did not therefore need to claim legal rights. Now that privileges ar 
going legal machinery must be established to enable her to claim rights in their place 


MR. YEHIA SYED: Would Begum Ikramullah throw some light on the decline of 
the joint family system in Pakistan, and on the status of mothers in Pakistan to-day? 


THE LECTURER: The breaking down of the joint family system in Pakistan is 
responsible for a great deal of suffering, I should say. Ours is a society with a very 
limited economic resources, and the joint family was instituted to make life possible 
for poor people by pooling their resources. Under the impact of Western influence 
young people now want to make their homes separately; and as we have no old age 
pension, there will probably be less place for mothers and grandmothers in the homes 
of their grown up children and grandchildren in the future. To my mind that will be 
a very sad thing indeed, because the old in my country, as you know, have an honoured 
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place. I have seen many old people’s homes in this country and in Canada, and 
they all depress me (as do the day nurseries), because I feel there is something wrong 
with a social system where you bring up your children in day nurseries and put your old 
people in homes. Their place is surely in the family home? I am asked in this country, 
what about kindergarten schools? We did not need them in Pakistan because our 
mothers, grandmothers and great-grandmothers provided the kindergarten education 
by teaching history, religion and folklore to children. This was part of the family 
system, but that is breaking down under the pressure of industrial civilization, and 
if the position is bad now it is going to be worse, from what I can see, until society 
develops into a fully fledged Welfare State where the old will be taken care of by the 
State—which is better than not being taken care of at all, but not better than being 
cared for, honoured and respected at home. 

GROUP-CAPTAIN S. M. AHMAD: Speaking from personal experience of Muslim 
society in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, and from what I could see and hear in 
my own home and in those of friends and relatives, I am of the view that our homes 
were ruled by women not only in financial matters but also in all other important 
respects, and we men were kept completely in the background, although the outside 
world only saw men and thought we were responsible for whatever happened 

Now that women are emerging from their homes more and more into public life 
does Begum Ikramullah think that their private influence will grow less and that men 
will get their freedom from centuries of bondage ? 

THE LECTURER: We frequently hear admiration expressed for what women ar 
doing in the public life in Pakistan, and in England particularly it is thought that 
something very unusual happened when women left Purdah and entered public lift 
My point is that they always have exercised a lot of authority in the family circle, 
and men voluntarily allowed their women to rule. The position of a woman in a 
household in relation to her husband was like that of the King and the Prime Minister 
or of the King and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. All that has happened is that 
this authority is now coming to be exercised in a wider sphere. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I have heard Begum Ikramullah speak on subjects as diverse as 
the constitution of Pakistan and the place of poetry in Pakistani life; as diverse as 
the cottage industries of Pakistan and her impressions of the eleventh session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. But I do not think I have ever enjoyed 
a talk of hers more than the one I have heard to-day. I wish, though, she had quoted 
to us a littke more Urdu and Persian poetry. Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke suggested 
that she might consider writing a translation one day. I would make another suggestion 
if I did not suspect she had already anticipated it—a forthcoming book of hers, 
From Purdah to Parliament, sounds to me very like an autobiography; and I hops 
very much that it is. 

I have noted down here some of the places in which Begum Ikramullah has in the 
last few years served her country, either as a lecturer, a delegate, or as the leader of 
a delegation. Some of you may have seen films where prima donnas to be, or great 
musicians to be, in their young days, suddenly envisage their futures in terms of 
Rome, Vienna, Moscow, and so on. Listen then to the tale of Begum Ikramullah’s 
travels: Paris, Dublin, Edinburgh, Washington, New York, a lecture tour of the 
whole of the United States, Toronto, Helsinki, Vienna, Lisbon, London. There is 
romance for you! I think that, quite apart from an autobiography, we might even 
have a film of the life of this very remarkable young woman. It only remains for m« 
to stress how much we have all enjoyed ourselves and to thank Begum Ikramullah 
on your behalf for giving us this delightful afternoon. 


The vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation and, another having 
heen accorded to the Chairman upon the proposal of Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke, the 
meeting then ended. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


SOME MAJOR LONDON EXHIBITIONS 


The immense vogue of the Japanese colour-print in the latter part 
century, when Hokusai affected the vision of French painters, Whistle 
spiration in the prints of Hiroshige, and our stylish drawing-rooms respond 
cult which Gilbert and Sullivan did not neglect, has given place in our 
interest far rather in the arts of China—and that chiefly a specialized and b 
a popular taste. The magnificent exhibition of Art Treasures from Japan, im 


arranged by the Arts Council at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and on view until 


17th August, is therefore as much to be welcomed for the surprise as 
quality of so many of the hundred or so paintings and sculptures, ranging 
clay figures of the second millennium B.c. to the painting in traditional st 
in the present century. 

How far exhibition showmanship should call attention to itself is always debatable 
but here, in the clever divisions of the galleries and the imaginatively spare arrang: 
ment of hanging scrolls, screens and carvings, the spectator’s eye is sensibly d 
without for one moment being distracted. At the outset, we find a small! col 


objects of the prehistoric culture, and an austerely stylized monkey in earthenwart 


seems to belong as much to modernity as to its period of the Great ‘] 
further room, devoted to several centuries after the ninth, the mood of « 
fancy, set by the Buddhist silk paintings of heavenly beings, is sustained in a 
flying spirits of the Heian period, suspended so as to reveal the perfecti 
wood carving and the sense of airy movement. It is here, unexpectedly, tl 
happens upon the most striking piece of sculpture in the whole exhibition 
humanism hardly breaking the poetic spell, for all its earth-bound solidity. This 
the now familiar portrait statue of Uesugi Shigefusa, a courtier in the tr: of 
Imperial Prince Munekata. Seated cross-legged and holding a fan, this ast 
age wears beneath a tall black cap an expression of such palpable actuality 
gulf of centuries and custom vanishes away. 

At this point the visitor must cross over to the museum’s huge costume court 
where the story of the later centuries is related in airy and spacious screen-paintings 


Monkeys swing from branches and wild geese are acutely observed in their haunts 


in those screen-drawings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, where 
imaginative realism is reconciled with the highly decorative convention. Fantasy 
however, and fantasy of the most beguiling kind, informs a design representing ornat 
and oddly simian visitants from a Portuguese trading vessel—a coloured screen last 
seen in the great Portuguese collection at Burlington House. 

This Japanese exhibition, which will continue to draw multitudes, is not the only 
one in London to disclose the products of prehistoric cultures. ‘Though its closing 
date is 19th July, a word should be said for the absorbing little collection of Pre 
Columbian sculptures (arranged by the Gimpel Gallery) which, at the time of writing 
is appealing especially to those students who have some acquaintance with the 
archaic and classic periods, yielding at length to the Aztec culture, represented in 
the great Mexican exhibition at the Tate Gallery. Pre-Columbian sculpture, as we 
know, has been a rich source for the inquiring modern sculptors of Europe, and it 
influence on Mr. Henry Moore, for example, is frequently remarked. Distance alway 


lends enchantment to the view of the romantic, who may find his stimulus in the 


very mystery of remote traditions. For the Mexican craftsman evolved 


a language 
of form understood for centuries only in his own region. The form of his pot-bellie 
dog was prescribed by the food offering deposited within it, even as his decorative 


warrior’s head was governed by the shape of the axe. When the Nazarit nati 
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following local custom, modelled his family group, he little dreamed that the spindly 
limbs and beaky visages would pass in an unimaginable future into the international 
currency of fashion. 

All this, one surmises, would have held no interest whatever for the late Sir Joseph 
Robinson, a rugged gold-mining prospector who knew very well what he liked, 
which was to amass an imposing collection of Old Master paintings and such Victorian 
pictures as were recommended by his art advisers, and approved by him, after he 
had taken over the Park Lane mansion, Dudley House, in 1894. A sketch of his 
career by Mr. L. S. Le Roux, and Professor Waterhouse’s further note of how 
Robinson came to retrieve his barely known collection from Christie’s saleroom, 
to which he consigned it in 1923, make enlivening reading in the Royal Academy’s 
catalogue of the exhibition of these paintings now arranged in the Diploma Gallery 
and destined for South Africa. 

The English and Dutch schools are most conspicuous in this assemblage, whi 
also includes a fine panel attributed to the young Piero di Cosimo, a noble Murillo, 
and a series of panels by Boucher which once provided elegant decoration for the 
ballroom of Dudley House. Very appealing are Gainsborough’s Boy in a Van Dycil 
Costume and his dazzling Mrs. George Drummond, though the weakness of her 
natural left arm is emphasized by the solidity of a Reynolds alongside. A portrait 
of a lady, given dubiously to Rembrandt, reveals disconcerting passages on clos« 
examination, and though related in style to Rembrandt of about 1634, certainh 
indicates another hand. Other attributions as clearly require modern scholarl 
investigation, though that is not to deny the impressive effect which the older works 
cleansed of varnish, make in bulk. Paintings by the later Millais, Landseer, and 
Alma-Tadema, relegated to the East Gallery’s enclave, include Millais’ fantastical], 
popular Cherry Ripe, which provoked Max Beerbohm’s cartoon, ‘A Momentary 
Vision that once befell young Millais’. 


h 


NEVILE WALLI 

THE PACKAGING CENTRE 

The Packaging Centre at 50 Poland Street, W.1, which was opened by the President 
of the Board of 'Trade on ist July, has been designed to provide a number of services 
which should be of great value to the industry and its designers, buyers and student 
The principal facilities offered by the Centre are exhibitions of packaging and 
packaging materials, which will be changed at intervals, an Information Burea 
stocking the sales and technical literature of all firms taking part, which ma 
consulted without charge, and a free reference library containing books and periodicals 


from all parts of the world. It is also proposed to set up a panel of technical exp: 


drawn from exhibitors’ staffs, whose experience and knowledge will be a 

provide written answers to specific technical questions, and to help in the location 

unusual materials, packages or machines. The Centre is deliberately international 

in character, and one of its declared objects is to assist foreign visitors to find whatever 

they need in this country, and foreign firms to make their products known in Britair 
Further information about the scope and activities of this enterprise may 

obtained from Mr. Raymond A. Silk at the Packaging Centre. 


THE FURNITURE MAKERS’ GUILD 

The Furniture Makers’ Guild is introducing a scheme of awards well calculated 
to advance the standard of design and technical knowledge of those who practis« 
this craft. Under this scheme the Guild Mark, and Guild Certificate of Merit, will 
be awarded to British-made furniture which, having been duly submitted to a Jury, 
in their opinion attains an outstanding degree of excellence in craftsmanship, materials, 
functional purpose and design. 
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The Jury, which is to be appointed by the Guild and allied organizations, will 
not be informed as to the name of the maker or designer of the furniture being 
examined; it will not be concerned with economics of cost, nor whether the work is 
executed by hand or by machine, nor whether it is intended as a single exclusive 
piece or for quantity reproduction. There is no limit on the variety of materials 
which may be employed in the work submitted. 

Students of antique French furniture have reason to be grateful for the records 
kept by the Corporation des Menuisiers-Ebénistes. The system of stamping and 
certificating fine furniture now begun in this country by the Furniture Makers’ 
Guild, though different in purpose from that formerly operated in France, resembles 
it in being an excellent way of distinguishing present-day achievement, and recording 
it for posterity. Further details of the scheme may be obtained from The Clerk, 
The Furniture Makers’ Guild, The Rectory, 29 Martin Lane, Cannon Street, E.C.4 


‘THE ELIZABETHANS’ EXHIBITION 


In commemoration of the accession of Queen Elizabeth I, the Shakespeare 
Birthplace Trustees are presenting a small exhibition under the title ‘Th 
Elizabethans’ at Hall’s Croft, Stratford-upon-Avon (the home of Shakespeare’s 
daughter Susanna), until 7th September. The exhibition is arranged as part of the 
Fifth Stratford-upon-Avon Poetry Festival, and has been devised by Mr. John 
Carroll to show a number of rare books, manuscripts, pictures and other items of 
historical interest relating to the reign of Elizabeth I. The evocative flavour of th« 
display may be suggested by noting the presence of the following exhibits: miniatures 
by Isaac Oliver of Raleigh and the second Earl of Essex; the Royal warrant for 
Essex’s execution; first editions of The Faerie Queene and of Shakespeare’s Lucrece ; 
and a manuscript account of the Battle of Zutphen and the death of Sir Philip Sidney 

The exhibition is open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. on weekdays, and from 2 p.m. t 
6 p.m. on Sundays. 


OBITUARY 
We record with regret of a former Vice-President, a late Maste1 
of Royal Designers for Industry, and two Fellows of the Society 


THE VISCOUNT BLEDISLOI 


Lord Bledisloe, Governor-General of New Zealand from 1 
an authoritative figure in British agriculture, died at Lydney, Glouc 


}40 


3rd July, aged 90. He was for a number of years a Vice-President of thi 
The Rt. Honble. Sir Charles Bathurst, first Viscount Bledisloe, of | 

the County of Gloucester, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.B.E., was born in 1867. a1 

at Sherborne, Eton and Oxford. Though he was called to Bar in 1892, anx 


as a barrister for eighteen years, his interests had previously led him to take a cours« 
at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester (where he was gold medallist a1 
later became Chairman of the Governors), and this early enthusiasm, reinforced by 


scientific study and practical experience on his own estates, made him an increasing], 


I 


weighty and impressive speaker on agricultural matters—in particular as an advocate 
of increased food production in this country, even before the First World Wat 
made our deficiencies in this respect glaring. 


From 1910-18 he was in the House of Commons as Unionist Member for the 
Wilton Division of South Wiltshire, and during this time, apart from war service in 
a military capacity, occupied a number of important posts. He was Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food from 1916-17, Chairman of the Federation of 
County War Agricultural Executive Committees from 1916-18, and Chairman 
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of the Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply and Director of Sugar Distribution 
from 1917-19. He was made K.B.E. in 1917, and a Baron in the following year 
From the House of Lords he continued to put his great abilities to the public servic 
and was Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture from 1924-8. Hi 
was Chairman of the Royal Commission on Land Drainage from 1927-8, when h« 
resigned to become Chairman of the Imperial Grassland Association. 

Lord Bledisloe’s appointment as Governor-General of New Zealand pr 
popular and successful from the outset. An attractive and eager personality, toget! 
with his well known interest in a subject of central importance to the welfare of 
dominion, won him immediate respect and affection, extended very soon, an 
equal measure, to Lady Bledisloe. The manner in which they identified themss« 
with the sufferings of many New Zealand people after the earthquake of 1931 
not be forgotten, and their gift to the nation of the property of Waitangi is a fitt 
memorial to a very happy association. 

Lord Bledisloe was created a Viscount in 1935, and three years later he undertool 
the chairmanship of the Royal Commission set up to examine the possibilities 
closer union between the Rhodesians and Nyasaland. The remainder of his life was 
busily and productively occupied in service to the leading agricultural societies in 
this country and in enlightened husbandry on his lands in Gloucestershire, wher 
his family had long been settled. 

Lord Bledisloe (then Captain Charles Bathurst, M.P.) took the Chair at several 
meetings of the Society during the First World War, and spoke forcefully on th« 
lessons in respect of food supply which government and people had been taught by 
the submarine menace. There was no mistaking his view of the réle of the landowner as 
‘the managing director of a great industrial business’. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Society and a Vice-President in 1926, and continued in that office, with one interval, 
until 1930. On his return from New Zealand, he was re-elected Vice-President, and 
again began to take part in meetings. In 1936 he read a paper to the Dominions an 
Colonies Section on ‘The Maori People’. Responsive to the claims of tradition 
always ready to lead the way in experiment, Lord Bledisloe left a decided mark on 


j 
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this Society’s activities. 


MR. WELLS COATES 


Mr. Wells Wintemute Coates, O.B.E., B.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.I.B.A., Master of 
the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry from 1951 to 1953, died in Vancouver 
on 18th June, at the age of 66. 

Professor R. D. Russell, F.S.I.A., the present Master of the Faculty of R.DJ., has 
written the following memoir : 

Wells Coates came to London in 1929, a brilliant young man of 34 with his heart 
and soul in the Modern Movement. As an architect and designer working in this 
idiom, his background was enviable indeed. The son of the Reverend Harper Havelocl 
Coates, D.D., Professor of Comparative Religion and Philosophy, Wells was born in 
Tokyo and perhaps the essential purity of his best work stemmed from his under 
standing affection for Japanese art and architecture. 

Coates lived in Japan until he was 18; then, after travelling widely throughout the 
world, he settled down in Canada to complete his education at McGill University 
from which he graduated with degrees in both Arts and Science. In the First World 
War he served first with the Canadians and later as a fighter pilot in the Royal Flying 
Corps. 

In London Coates quickly exploited his talent and experience to become perhap 
the most interesting and influential of the small group of modern architects working 
there in the 1930s. His best work of this period included a number of small shops 
studio interiors at Broadcasting House, two splendid blocks of flats—one in 
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Lawn Road, Hampstead, and one in Palace Gate—several beautiful small houses, 
some admirable furniture and radio cabinets. All of this earns the highest possibl 


praise by being as fresh and stimulating to-day as it ever was. Its really impressive 
quality is due to Coates’ clear thinking, to his tremendous sense of style and to the 


immaculate elegance of his detail. On the strength of it he was well on the way to 
becoming a really great architect. After the interruption of the Second World War, 
in which he served with distinction as a Staff officer in the R.A.F. and was appointed 
O.B.E., Coates resumed practice in London. His post-war work in England includes 
the excellent National Film Theatre at the South Bank Exhibition 1951, but lately 
he has practised mostly in Canada. It must have been a bitter disappointment to him 
that his great scheme for Iroquois, the new town to be built on the St. Lawrence 
seaway, came to nothing. Since then he has been engaged upon the redevelopment 
of parts of Vancouvet 

To the great sadness of Wells Coates’ many friends and admirers at his death 
must be added an element of tragedy in that his unlimited promise was never quite 
fulfilled; but nevertheless, he lives in a small number of the best buildings and 
designs of his age and in his tremendous influence upon younger architects and 
designers. He will be greatly missed. 

Wells Coates, always devoted to research, was one of the founders in 1933 of the 
Modern Architectural Research Group; he had been an R.D.I. since 1944, in which 
vear he was also elected a Fellow of the Society. He was elected a Fellow of the 


R.I.B.A. in 1948 
Mr. John Gloag, Hon.A.RJI.B.A., Hon.F.S1.A., writes 


As a designer Wells Coates was a purist who despised compromise. Like many 
architects and industrial designers of his generation he believed that he was working 
in an international style, but his work and his ideas had the firm grace and robust 
common sense that have always been associated with the best traditions of English 
design. His belief in the modern movement during the 1930s was passionately 
sincere and he foresaw the growth and spread of the new Western architecture whic 
has since occurred. Nobody who knew him could fail to perceive the integrity of his 
mind. To have known him was a privilege; to have argued with him was a stimulating 
and unforgettable experience. He has left a mark on the development of contemporary 
architecture in England, and despite the relatively few things that he built he has 
profoundly influenced the ideas of many of his contemporaries and successors 


MR. DAVID BLAIR 


Mr. David Blair, C.B.E., who died recently in Santiago at the age of 82, was 
a Scotsman long resident and well respected in Chile, where he first settled in 1895 
His father controlled a firm of nitrate producers, and Mr. Blair was prominently 
associated with that industry for most of his life, being a Director of the Nitrate 
Sales Corporation of Chile and Vice-Chairman of the Tarapaca and Antofagasta 
Nitrate Company. 

Mr. Blair was appointed C.B.E. for his work on behalf of British interests in Chile, 
and the Chilean Government bestowed the Order of Merit on him in recognition of 
his efforts to promote friendly Anglo-Chilean relations. He was elected a Life Fellow 
of this Society in 1938. 


MR. A. J. HAZELGROVI 
Mr. A. J. Hazelgrove, LL.D., F.R.A.LC., F.R.1.B.A., senior partner in the 
Ottawa firm of Hazelgrove, Lithwick and Lambert, and President of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada in 1948 and 1949, died on 19th May, aged 73 
A Londoner by birth, Hazelgrove studied with the Architectural Association, and 
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at London University, being thereafter articled to Charles Barry and Son. In 1907 
he emigrated to Canada, and spent several years in practice in Montreal and Ottawa. 
After the First World War, during which he served with the British War Mission 
to Canada, he returned for a time to Montreal, but finally settled in Ottawa, where, 
from 1932-40 he was in practice with A. Kaye Mills. 

Apart from successful work for private clients, Hazelgrove was associated in the 
design of many important public buildings in Ottawa, including the Clark Memorial 
Centre, the Jewish Community Centre, several of the Bell Telephone Exchanges, 
Fisher Park High School, and the chancel of Christ Church Cathedral—where he 
served as warden for twelve years. He was not only outstanding in the performance, 
but closely concerned with the guidance and affairs, of his profession, through his 
membership of the leading architectural associations in Ontario and Quebec. For 
his services to Canadian architecture the University of Manitoba bestowed on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws; and he had the distinction of being one of 
the two recipients of the Medal of Merit from the Province of Quebec Association 
of Architects. 


Mr. Hazelgrove was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1947. 
NOTES ON BOOKS 


THE SOURCES OF INVENTION. By John Jewkes, D. Sawers and R. Stellerman. London, 
Macmillan, 1958. 31s 6d net 

It is now commonplace to remark the ever-increasing rapidity of development 

of science and its application through technology, and all the resulting political, 

social and personal consequences. So complex a series of innovations and changes 

can be assigned no specific starting date, but the changes since the beginning of the 

century have been altogether remarkable. The preoccupation of all the major countries 


of the world with science and technology is now inescapable and even frenzied, for 
all too evident reasons of political and economic survival, if not of ascendancy 

All this has engendered immense pressure for ever-increasing natural resources 
to be gained and placed at the disposal of science and technology, and for rapidly 
increasing numbers of young people to receive the advanced scientific and techno- 
logical education necessary for their utilization. Many new social devices of the last 
two decades are designed to secure these ends. 


In all this, too, there has been one underlying assumption—the inevitability of 
increase of inventiveness with increasing resources and organization, and with this 
primary assumption go many others. Therein lies the significance of this absorbing 
book, for it surveys the sources of major inventions, and critically examines the 
assumptions and trends of modern industrial developments in relation to them 
In its pages will be found far more questions than answers, but they are nevertheless 
pertinent questions which must be faced. 

The book is in two parts, and the second indicates the scope of the discussion 
in the first. 'The second part is composed of case studies, which are models of lucid 
compression, of the origin of the following: 

Automatic Transmissions; Bakelite; Ball-point Pen; Catalytic Cracking of 
Petroleum; Cellophane; Cinerama; Continuous casting of Steel; Continuous 
Hot Strip Rolling; Cotton Picker; Crease-resisting Fabrics; Cyclotron; D.D.T.; 
Diesel-Electric Railway Traction; Electric Precipitation; Fluorescent Lighting; 
Freon Refrigerants ; Gyro Compass; Hardening of Liquid Fats; Helicopter; Insulin; 
Jet Engine; Kodachrome; Long-Playing Record; Magnetic Recording; Methyl 
Methacrylate; Polymers; ‘Perspex,’ etc.; Neoprene; Nylon and Perlon; Penicillin; 
Polyethylene; Power Steering; Radar; Radio; Rockets; Safety Razor; Self-winding 
Wrist Watch; Shell Moulding; Silicones; Stainless Steels; Streptomycin; Sulzer 
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Loom; Synthetic Detergents; Synthetic Light-Polarizer; Television; Terylene 
Polyester Fibre; Tetraethyl Lead; Titanium; Transistor; Tungsten Carbide; 
Zerography; Zip Fastener. 

A mirror of the technological age indeed! Each case is examined as to what 
influenced and what were the conditions of emergence of the particular invention, 
and subsequently of its development to full scale production. 

The trends towards larger firms and research organizations are unmistakable 
and provoke many questions which the authors do not hesitate to press—'Is it, in 
fact, the case that in most highly concentrated industries technical progress is most 
marked? And if so, have the outstanding new ideas arisen in one or other of the big 
firms or have they come from the smaller firms or from outside industry? In the 
concentrated industries, do all the large firms show an equal interest in research 
or do their policies vary greatly? In those industries which can be broken down into 
fairly distinct sections, varying in their degree of concentration, can differences in 
the attitude towards research be discerned? . . Are the costs of developing 
inventions becoming progressively greater? If so, why?’ 

Within the admittedly limited and often unsatisfactory nature of the evidence 
available to them, the authors are impelled to conclude, for example, that the large 
industrial research organization cannot be considered to be, either actually or 
potentially, the sole and sufficient source of inventions. They have not produced 
the greater part of the significant inventions, they continue to rely heavily on other 
sources of original thinking, and they may themselves be centres of resistance to 
change. (‘Is not every new discovery a slur on the sagacity of those who overlooked 
it?’) 

A brief review cannot even by many quotations, however judicious, be a substitute 
for reading so timely and interesting a book. Monopoly, oligopoly, or the stimulus 
of competition; the prediction of innovation; the optimum size of a firm or the 
optimum pattern for an industry; mixed motives for research; the link between 
invention and development; improving the patent system—these are some of the 
aspects which are critically examined. All in all, its responsible scepticism should 
provoke serious thought by all engaged in research, and in the organization, adminis- 
tration and financing of research. Above all, it should be read by all those engaged 
in advanced scientific and technological education, through whose hands both the 
innovators and the administrators of the future must pass their formative years 
How to encourage inventive genius in an educational system increasingly designed 
for massed battalions, the deviants beside the increasingly well adjusted; how to 
provide the breakers-away from established thought and practice with essentials of 
knowledge and the minimum of information; how to foster the character which will 
endure the stress, anxieties and even privations of innovation? It is only at the very 
end that the authors get to the awkward educational issues involved—a comment, 
not a complaint, compelled by admiration of their achievement in this necessarily 
restricted pilot survey. We must hope that they will now try to answer their own 
provoking questions and perhaps also critically examine the bases of the current 
expansion in education for a technological age from the standpoint of fostering 
innate powers of inventiveness. 

R. VENABLES 


CHILDREN’S ART. By Miriam Lindstrom. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Unit 
California Press, 1957. (Cambridge University Press, 13s 6d net.) 


Miriam Lindstrom’s book describing her activities in the schools of San Francisco 
will be of specialized interest to art-teachers all over the world, who may or may not 
agree with her technique of teaching. But, undoubtedly, her book is also of interest 
to anyone remotely associated with children and pictures, either pictures which they 
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draw themselves or pictures at which they look. There seems to be a close association 
between what Miss Lindstrom says of her pupils and what has already been observed, 
in a somewhat desultory manner, of young children looking at moving pictures 

The first section on what children’s art means to children will appeal chiefly to the 
Society of Film Teachers and those who are helping children to make their own 
movies. But the sections of the most general interest are those which deal with th 
children’s stages of development in creative effort. The author points out that ver 
young children are first occupied with scribble. Children, up to the age of 5, aré 
perfectly happy when a film projector goes out of focus and projects merely tl 
changing pattern of light and shade upon the screen. Next, according to Miss 
Lindstrom, children progress to the making of controlled marks and basic forms and 
to developing formulae for the things around them. This appreciation of basic forms 
and of formulae which are not closely related to actuality may be similar to the pleasur 
young children get from cartoons which are, in essence, basic forms and formulae 
There is some indication that the youngest age group prefers very simple cartoons 
since ‘Felix’ is still popular at children’s parties. We do not know how far the adul 
formulae used by cartoonists are readily accepted by children or how Mr. Magoo 
fits into a later stage when they begin to employ a repertory of basic forms and may 
even be equipped to appreciate abstract design such as McLaren's 

In Europe, psychiatrists regard 7 as the age when fantasy is discarded for actuality 
and group activity. Miss Lindstrom finds that children of 8 cease to be satisfied wit! 
schematic arrangement of formulae and its limitations. There follows a perio 
interest in objective reality which lasts till about 12. In these years it seems that tl 
attitude of children to their own art is similar to their approach to moving pictures 
for, in Great Britain, children from 7 to 11 demand films of actuality made wit! 
a realism and accuracy which is unnecessary for older audiences. Miss Lindstro1 
notices that, at this stage of development, children are interested in technology 
horses. The girls draw horses unceasingly, while the boys specialize in machin: 
Such preoccupation may be due to what they see on films and television but, 
natively, it may be a natural interest expressed both in their work and in their mo 
picture preferences. Undoubtedly the film formula for this age-group is anin 
especially horses, together with machines of all kinds. 

According to Miss Lindstrom children at school and in the art-class be« 
adolescent at 12 to 15. They are no longer interested in the activities of the childres 
class but are drawn to the more adult approach of commercial techniques. At the 
age in the cinema the child begins to accept the adult film and the adult we 
fantasy. But what is particularly interesting is the author’s suggestion that the 
stage of development is between 8 and 12, when the children’s artistic power 
perception can too easily be checked. If this happens they do not mature artisticall 
for, to become adult, they need help in developing their interest in techniques 
is of vital importance for all concerned with moving picture entertainment for young 
people, either on film or on television. For them, too, comes the crucial stage wher 
children no longer accept a mere moving image on the screen but begin to demand 
actuality, logic and technique. They can develop into adult viewers or they can remain 
forever retarded—the sub-standard mass audience. There is much more to b 
learned from Miss Lindstrom’s book than her own experiences in the art class 
San Francisco. 

MARY FIELI 


GEORGE BIRKBECK. By Thomas Kelly. Liverpool, University Press, 1957. 458 net 


The author has here set himself a double task: primarily to describe the life and 
work (1776-1841) of this doctor of medicine and educationist who came from north- 
country Quaker forbears; in addition provisionally to assess the importance of the 
mechanics’ institute movement over which he presided, in a century which witnessed 
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unprecedented developments in the education of the people, not simply during sc! 
years. 

The volume is consequently divided into two books. In Book One, the biographic 
sources, both printed and manuscript, have been fully explored. Though occasion: 
discoveries may still add to these—a single letter, or further material concerning 
Birkbeck’s relations with Polish liberals, brought to light through a 


} 


Vice-Chancellor of London University and Master of the College v 


Birkbeck’s name to Crakow—Mr. Kelly's portrait is a definitive one. The 
character of his subject has evidently gripped him. 

Book ‘Two, with which Chapter IV of Book One may be grouped, sury 
development of the M.I. movement outside London. Thus the twofold objecti 
does involve the author and his readers in some cross-reference. We realize that the 
spread of these institutes really stems from Birkbeck’s adaptation of the Glasgow 
Andersonian experiment to the metropolis. If the movement, though susceptible 
of correlation with the economic development of the country, remained basically 
educational rather than political, the prior aims of the 1823 London resolution on 


‘the instruction of Mechanics, at a cheap rate, in the principles of the arts they 


practise’ tended to vield precedence to the ‘other branches of useful knowledg: 
But if after the high peak of 1851 the movement suffered an apparent eclipse, especially 


from 1875 to 1900, it was, as the author is able to show from his background know- 


ledge of adult education, actually because many of its functions were handed 


ove! 
to other bodies and associations. Nor is the considerable part played by the Royal 
Society of Arts overlooked. 

Birkbeck deserved the description which H.R.H. The President accorded to this 
Society in his Foreword to Hudson and Luckhurst’s history, ‘forward-looking 
and the volume’s sub-title, ‘Pioneer of Adult Education’, is fully justified. Birkbeck 
faced squarely and met one of the great challenges of his day, as of ours. Furthet 
research—such as recently undertaken by Mr. W. A. Munford——into the records of 
local institutes may help to plot in more detail the chronological, geographical and 
social process of expansion. Indeed, Mr. Kelly has greatly assisted researchers by 
his valuable Appendices (I—X), bibliography and index, if printed at some extra cost 
Finally the reader is left with the convincing impression that the M.I.s must be 
reckoned among ‘the major educational movements of the nineteenth century 

Other-regarding activity, net selfish inertia, was bred in George Birkbeck—as in 


y 
cousin Morris, who, frustrated by inequalities at home, emigrated to America in 


1817 and helped settlers to purchase land in Illinois. M.I.s too, spread overseas, and 
a recent U.N.E.S.C.O. Bulletin happens to contain an article on the use to be 
made by libraries—a key factor in the movement—of modern audio-visual aids as 
a source of educational stimulus, contributed from that London Public Library 
and Art Museum (Ontario) which developed out of the Mechanics’ Institute of 1835 
Mr. Kelly’s book should be on the shelves of every person and institution concerned 
with further education in a changing world. 

J. W HARDIN(¢ 


STONES OF BRITAIN. By B. C. G. Shore. London, Leonard Hill, 1957. 66s net 


This is an intensely personal book and, as such, is a delight to read and to handk 
The generosity of its production and its wealth of illustration are reinforced by the 
personality of its author, which gives character to every page. 

From long experience of the care of buildings, particularly of ancient and valuable 
buildings, Colonel Shore has come to have a feeling for natural stone masonry which 
is only partly capable of expression in words or in photographs, but it is greatly 
to the benefit of those interested in stone building that he has recorded his experiences 
and his beliefs. The empiricist who has gained his knowledge by careful observation 
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extending over a long period is usually suspicious of other methods of contributing 
to the knowledge of his subject, and to this general rule Colonel Shore is no exception. 
Scientific study of the behaviour of building stones has proceeded in parallel with 
the work described in this book, and one cannot but regret the parallelism which 
keeps the two lines as far apart at the end as they were at the beginning of the period 

A good deal is heard to-day of the desirability of mutual understanding between 
humanists and scientists, but the broad impression produced by this book is that 
the author cares little for science or for scientists. The validity of many of his deduc- 
tions from observation is seriously restricted by the limited range of factors he 
takes into account in drawing those deductions. This must affect the long-term value 
of the book as a manual, ‘a companion and guide’, for those entrusted with the 
care of buildings. 

But where the charm of a book derives so completely from a reflection of the 
integrity of its author, one gladly accepts it as it is. Natural stone, more, probably, 
than any other building material, appeals personally to individuals, and most of his 
readers may regret that, in one way or another, Colonel Shore’s experiences or 
interests were not other than they are. The south of England, the Kent and Sussex 
region in particular, furnishes the large majority of his most interesting examples, 
which is not surprising when regard is had not only to the large number of interesting 
ancient buildings the region contains, but also to the willingness to find the means 
for their maintenance. The sandstones come relatively poorly out of this arrange- 
ment, and the value of the author’s work could not be better emphasized than by 
the wish that all lovers of sandstone would express, that their stones had been the 
subject of as sympathetic an observation and commentary. One cannot help but feel 
that the magnesian limestones also are a little hardly treated; and it is surprising that 
the shelly limestones of Rutland and Lincoln have not attracted a greater share of 
Colonel Shore’s interest. 

All that has been said serves to indicate that this is a lively as well as a beautiful 
book and one that will be read with as much enjoyment in dissent as in agreement 
with its detail. If this should, indeed, prove to be the case, one feels that the author 
will be well rewarded, for, in truth, he seeks rather to engender a love for stone 
than to provide a textbook, however worthy. 

D. A. G. REID 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF 1858 


VOLUME VI. 13th August, 1858 
STEAM CARRIAGES ON COMMON ROADS 


[Extracted from the New York Herald] 


It has long been a disputed point whether steam carriages can be navigated safely 
and successfully on land, and at the same time subserve any useful purpose. The 
prevailing belief has been that they are entirely useless and impracticable, for it has 
been deemed incredible that a mode of locomotion so obviously advantageous should 
not long ago have come into general use were it not for some insuperable difficulty 
in the way. : 

The carriage which has been propelled through the streets of New York for some 
time past, was invented by Mr. Richard Dudgeon, a mechanic of English birth, 
but who learned his trade in America. 

Mr. Dudgeon’s carriage weighs 2,700 lbs., and may be described as a half or 
quarter sized locomotive, with very large wheels and no smoke pipe. It has no 
peculiarity in the arrangement of the steam machinery, which is a simple tubular 
boiler with improved valve gear. The cylinders are fastened to the front of the boiler 
or smoke box at the usual angle, and have inside connections to the crank. The 
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steam is distributed to the pistons by a modern slide valve, and the link motion 
perfected by Stephenson. The steam and smoke are discharged downwards, in front, 
without a chimney, and pass behind a water tank on the front end of the boiler 
The cranks are worked on the inside instead of the outside, as in other locomotives. 
The improvement over other engines consists in increasing the stroke of the piston, 
and diminishing the size of the driving wheels. The stroke is eighteen inches, and the 
diameter of the wheels three feet and a half. 

The carriage wheels are very similar to those in ordinary use, only smaller, to 
diminish the jolt. The hind axle, to which the steam power is applied, is an ordinary 
crank axle. The steering is done by the front wheels, and with great ease and certainty, 
there being no difficulty in steering through the most crowded streets in New York. 
The steering is accomplished by a stout iron rod, armed with a screw at one end, which 
moves the front axle according to the direction it gets from the cranks, and is under 
the control of the driver, who sits behind the boiler. The axles are at either end of the 
boiler, so that it may be kept low and a long wheel base obtained, which makes it 
run very steady over a rough pavement. 

Upon invitation of Mr. Dudgeon, one of our reporters took a trip with him in his 
steam carriage to Harlem some time since. . . . Although it met numberless carts 
on the journey, there was no collision, as it could be managed with much greater 
ease and certainty than a horse and waggon. In its progress it of course attracted 
great attention, every one stopping on the walk to look at it. The majority evidently 
regarded it as a good joke. . . . The juveniles, however, were its most ardent admirers, 
and on the outskirts of the city they fairly swarmed about the (to them) novel vehicle, 
and were clamorous for a ride. ‘ 

The inventor claims that it will easily ascend a hill 600 feet per mile, and there is 
reason to believe that it will do so. From the speed attained it was evident that twelve 
miles per hour could be run easily. 

The cost of the machine under notice is 1,500 dollars. 


| The extract further suggests that there was only one objection to the carriage: from 
the less well-trained among the New York horses, who were alarmed and displeased by 
this threat to the established order of progress. | 
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CRAFTS AND LIGHT MANUFACTURES 
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County plan. Sydney, London, Angus & Robertson, 1957. 
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